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big increase in our Air Force has been 

received with enthusiasm by a few militarists 
and with indignation by a rather larger number of 
pacifists. The vast majority of us regard the increase 
as a regrettable necessity. We do not want war, we 
do not want a race for armaments and we do not want 
to spend five-and-a-half millions a year on engines of 
destruction. But in the circumstances the addition 
of these squadrons was inevitable. The circumstances 
are, of course, first, the fact that our mad world is still 
ruled by force and fear, and, secondly, the strength 
of France in the air. France has compelled us to 
build against her, and it is as silly to pretend that the 
size of our air fleets has nothing to do with France, 
as it would be to pretend that the size of our pre-war 
navy had nothing to do with Germany. There is no 
reason, however, why our competition with France 
should go on, or end, as did our competition with 
Germany, provided common sense is exercised. The 
British Government and the British people are ready 
for an international conference on the limitation of 
alrarmaments. Are the French ready? Some of 
them are—the Temps is already discussing the idea 
cautiously—though most of them, in their professed 
fear of Germany, may refuse to hear anything of it 
for the moment. But we hope that France will come 
to @ conference presently. And when she does, she 
- likely to prove the more amenable if we have bar- 
galning-power. 


TT" PRIME MINISTER’S announcement of a 


* * * 

, Nothing has been done this week at Lausanne beyond 

«4 Settlement of some minor points. Of these that 

2 ch has the chief interest for us is Mosul ; the 
rectification ” of the frontier is to be made by friendly 





agreement between Britain and Turkey within nine 
months after the signing of the Treaty of Peace, or, 
failing such agreement, the problem is to be referred 
to the League of Nations. On the two major points 
at issue the Conference is still marking time. The 
negotiations at Angora over pre-war concessions have 
broken down, and this dispute, like that over the 
Ottoman Debt, has been referred to the British and 
French and Italian Governments for their considera- 
tion. The Turks, it appears, will only give ground in 
the matter of the concessions if they can get satis- 
faction in regard to their claim to pay their bond- 
holders in paper instead of gold. The delay is annoying 
(except perhaps to the Turkish delegates, who are 
said to be having the time of their lives at Lausanne), 
but there is no need to take it tragically; all the 
signs point to peace at long last. Turkey, meanwhile, 
is in the thick of a general election, which is going 
heavily in favour of the Kemalist party. This is satis- 
factory from our point of view, since that party 
represents the best elements in the new Turkey. 
There is some fear, however, that the methods em- 
ployed for “ arranging’’ the results may be a little 
too successful, and that Mustapha Kemal may find 
himself with a majority that will be an embarrassment 
to him. He himself has been elected for Smyrna ; 
his wife, who also stood, is rumoured to have received 
only one vote—from which it seems that feminism 
has not got far as yet among the Turkish democrats! 
* * * 

A week ago the Customs and Prohibition authorities 
in New York opened a wild new chapter in inter- 
national relations by breaking the seals behind which 
the liquor supplies of the Baltic and Berengaria were 
stored, and confiscating all except the medicinal allow- 
ance. There has followed a series of ludicrous inci- 
dents, culminating in a conference between the 
Treasury and the Customs, at which an even more 
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drastic policy has been decided upon. The New York 
officials were naturally reluctant to proceed to extremes, 
but the Washington authorities have called them to 
account and instructed them that they must show no 
mercy. As a result, we have now the threat that 
ships carrying liquor may be seized and their captains 
arrested. Any reasoned or reasonable comment upon 
this situation seems at the moment almost impossible. 
It will doubtless be less difficult if the affair is carried 
to its logical limit by the seizure of the Majestic at 
the White Star pier and the incarceration of her 
eminent commander, Sir Bertram Hayes! The essen- 
tial point to keep in mind is that the enforcement 
policy has nothing whatever to do with any new Act 
of Congress, but is the inescapable sequel to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court as to the powers that 
must, under the prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution, be exercised over foreign ships within the 
three-mile limit. Seven judges concurred in the 
decision, two only dissenting. This would seem to 
rule out the possibility of a new ruling by the Supreme 
Court and make the whole issue turn upon an amending 
measure in Congress—which, however, could not be 
introduced before December. The Drys are said to 
be uplifted by the situation in New York harbour, 
as also by President Harding’s startling declaration 
in favour of a “ bone-dry”’ plank for the Republican 
Party. And yet there must be many Americans who 
find themselves strengthened daily in the suspicion 
that the Wets are behind it all, in a desperate plot to 
have the dry régime blown into the air—or the water— 
by way of an outrageous international farce. 





















































* * * 


The Viceroy of India has, during the past week, 
been a subject of discussion on two grounds. First, 
it was rumoured that he was on the point of resigning, 
in order to make way for the Duke of Devonshire 
in India and so release a Cabinet office for Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain; and secondly, the suggestion that he 
would probably attend the Imperial Conference was 
made the occasion of sharp criticism. As a matter of 
fact, there seems every reason to believe that Lord 
Reading is prepared to serve out the customary five 
years’ term, and to spend what remains of it on the 
spot. There would certainly be no excuse whatever 
for any interference with the present Viceroyalty by 
the Home Government, more especially as the country 
is preparing for the second election of the Legislative 
Assemblies. The campaign cannot fail to be a searching 
experience for the Indian parties. These are now 
roughly three in number—the constitutional Liberals 
who have accepted and worked the Montagu scheme, 
the Nationalists who follow the lead of Mr. C. R. Das 
and are getting ready to invade the Assemblies, and 
the Gandhists who stand by the complete policy of 
non-co-operation. It is interesting to see that the 
last-named are considering Mr. Mohammed Ali as the 
next president of the Indian National Congress, which 
is now to all intents and purposes a Gandhist organisa- 
tion. Mr. Mohammed Ali is entering upon the closing 
stage of a two-years’ prison sentence. His release, 
which is due in September, must of necessity be a 
notable event. Although a political agitator by habit 
and training, he will presumably come out as still a 
non-co-operator, which means in effect that Mohammed 








Ali and C. R. Das (both able to cite their sufferings in 
prison as proof of devotion to the cause) will be the 
leaders of two contending factions of the Nationalig 
Left. The results in the new Assemblies should hy 
of exceptional interest. 

* ba * 


Mr. Sidney Webb's presidential address to the 
Labour Party Conference deserves fuller comment 
than we can give in a brief note. It was, in effect, g 
broad statement of the Labour attitude directed parti. 
cularly to those most likely to be influenced by critics 
who make a regular practice of misrepresenting the 

arty. True to his evolutionary faith, which is the 
faith of the overwhelming majority of the Labow 
Party, Mr. Webb laid stress on the gradualness of the 
change which Labour proposes, and on the necessity 
of securing public assent, not merely to the change in 
general, but to each successive step. At the same time 
he made clear the wider object of the Labour Party 
as nothing less than a complete social transformation, 
a change of motives and appeals even more than a 
change of mechanism and institutions. He was pleading 
that the time has come to substitute “ conscioys 
Socialism ”’ for the “‘ unconscious ”’ or “* sub-conscious” 
tendency towards Socialism which has been a powerful 
political force for a generation or more. We need 
consciousness to-day, because more than before we 
need to plan out our future course, and to make our 
partial changes not mere piece-meal adaptations of 
the existing order, but positive steps towards the 
construction of a new order. The constitutionalist 
case for Labour has never in our recollection been 
better or more clearly stated. Mr. Webb’s address 
should be of excellent service to his party as a pamphlet 
wherever the Labour policy is in danger of confusion 
with a policy of indiscriminate violence or catastrophic 
change without reference to the preparedness of public 
opinion. 

* * * 

The Labour Party Conference has reaffirmed, again 
by an overwhelming majority, its refusal to admit 
the Communist Party to affiliation. But at the same 
time it has dropped from its constitution the much- 
debated clause which, intended originally to rule out 
Communist delegates, has led to all manner of troubles 
in interpretation. Every delegate to the Party Con- 
ference in future will have to declare his adherence to 
the Party Constitution ; but there will be no exclusion 
of duly appointed delegates on the ground of their 
membership of the Communist Party or any other 
organisation. This is a sensible decision. The Labour 
Party, as a constitutional political party, cannot admit 
the Communist Party to affiliation; but any attempt 
to exclude individual Communists who are pre 
to work within the Labour Party merely has the 
undesirable effect of confirming the Communist adher- 
ence of numerous waverers who are not really Com- 
munists at all. A good many people joined the Com- 
munist Party, not because they accepted its dogmas, 
but out of sympathy with Russia. These are now 
rapidly falling away; but anything which looks like 
intimidation to leave the Communist Party has naturally 
the opposite effect on their minds. Now that the 
Communists can no longer pose as martyrs, they are 
likely to decline even more rapidly than of late. The 
Communist Party never has had any real hold on the 
British working-class: within a year or two it ¥ 
probably be too insignificant for even the Morning 
Post to use it as a stick for Labour’s back. 

* * * 


The Housing Bill has left the House of Commons 
without further amendments of substance, _and the 
Rents Bill has taken its place as the principal com 
tentious measure now under debate. Already some 
important modifications have been secured. The very 
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us provision enabling a landlord to obtain 
ion of a house for the occupation of a pros- 
ive employee has been re-drafted so that possession 
can be got only where an actual contract ot employ- 
ment, with possession as a condition, has been entered 
into beforehand. ‘ Alternative accommodation,” in 
eases Where it is made a condition of ejectment, has 
been more clearly defined as accommodation “ which 
js reasonably suitable to the needs of the tenant and 
his family as regards extent, character, and proximity 
to place of work, and is reasonably suitable to his 
means” —this last a very important safeguard. More- 
over, if a landlord obtains possession by misrepresenta- 
tion, the house in question remains within the scope of 
the Act even if it would otherwise be decontrolled by 
the change of tenant. All these amendments are on 
ints of detail, and do not affect the generally unsatis- 
actory character of the Bill. But they are substantial 
improvements which will prevent certain obvious 
hardships from arising. The worst point in the Bill 
as it now stands is the provision that releases from 
control any house of which the landlord legally obtains 
ssession, and critics would be wise to concentrate 
their fire on this clause during the remaining stages. 
* * * 


The Co-operative strike seems to have been settled 
at last. The Distributive Workers’ Union, which is 
the Union chiefly concerned, has ordered its members 
back to work and has called off the boycott of C.W.S. 
goods. The settlement put forward by the Joint 
Committee of Trade Unionists and Co-operators is 
that work shall be resumed on the old terms, and that 
the whole of the outstanding issues, including both 
the wages to be paid and the method of dealing with 
wage questions in future, shail be referred for final 
decision by the Joint Committee after the resumption 
of work. This is the course proposed from the very 
beginning both by the Unions concerned and by the 
Trades Union Congress—the one obvious and sensible 
course. There is no news, as we write, that the 
directors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society have 
accepted it; but they can hardly refuse in face of its 
recommendation by the Joint Committee representing 
both the Trade Union and the Co-operative movements. 
The pity is that the Joint Committee did not take 
action long ago, in time to prevent the whole dispute ; 
for much unnecessary bitterness on both sides has 
been caused by the stoppage and the boycott. It is 
now the business of both movements to bring good out 
of evil by using the occasion to devise better means of 
adjusting future disputes before they reach the stage 
of the strike. A stoppage of work in the Co-operative 
movement brings discredit on the organised working- 
class. If the workers in their dual organisation as 
producers and consumers cannot settle their own 
differences, they lose that respect from the outside 
public which is essential to their advent to power. 
It is not enough to have settled this dispute ; recurrence 
must be prevented. 

* * * 


_ Mr. Robert Smillie, who made a triumphant entry 
into the House of Commons on Monday after his 
victory at Morpeth, has lost no time in making his 
Yama felt. It is in accordance with the fitness of 
ngs that his maiden speech should deal with the 
— and the claims of the ex-service men to the 
r ain of the promises of land settlement held 
ut to them during and after the war. Mr. Smillie 
always been a “ back to the land” man, and has 
ont his fiercest anger not for the coalowner, but 
oe e landlord who keeps land out of cultivation or 
he on royalties. This came out very clearly before 
ai Commission, where Mr. Smillie obviously 
eyed himself most in cross-examining some great 


wner concerning the sources and uses of his 


wealth. In the House of Commons this week Mr. 
Smillie had a subject after his own heart; for in 
Scotland as much as in England the land settlement 
schemes inaugurated after the war have broken down, 
and emigration has been substituted for home settle- 
ment as a remedy for urban over-population. Land 
settlement is not, indeed, of much use unless it is 
carried out on terms which give the settler a fair 
chance of making ends meet. This is the real crux 
of the problem; for in abandoning agriculture to its 
fate the Government have made any real scheme of 
land settlement impossible. They have thus a defence 
against the lesser charge of betraying the ex-service 
men, but only at the cost of admitting the greater, 
the abandonment of the countryside as a whole. Mr. 
Smillie will be a strong reinforcement to the agrarian 
critics of the Government. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : The sufferings of the 
Irish loyalists at the hands of the Irregulars and their 
sympathisers make a deplorably black chapter in 
Irish history. For generations we had boasted of our 
tolerance, and pointed to the friendly relations existing 
between Catholics and Protestants in the South as a 
complete refutation of the fears of Ulster Orangemen. 
When the testing time came, however, certain political 
leaders with idealistic phrases on their lips had no 
scruples about launching a campaign as vile as that 
waged by the pogromists in the back streets of Belfast. 
No more deadly blow has been dealt in modern times 
to the Irish cause, and the irony of it is that the men 
who set themselves to make sectarian passions a factor 
in Irish life claimed to be the real inheritors of the 
tradition of Tone and Davis, whose fundamental 
article of faith was the sinking of religious differences 
to secure national unity. Fortunately, the plot to 
commit the Free State to as rabid sectarianism as that 
which rules in the Six Counties did not sueceed. In the 
chaos of civil war many terrible things were done which 
do not bear thinking about; but as soon as the Irish 
Government found its feet it took prompt steps to 
prove that attempts to penalise individuals on political 
or sectarian grounds would be resisted by the whole 
strength of the State, and this decision was endorsed 
by the overwhelming majority of the Irish people. 

* * * 


The sole hope of Irregular extremists is now based 
on the activities of English Tory Die-hards. Originally 
the expulsion of Southern loyalists was planned in 
the belief that it would involve the Free State in diffi- 
culties with Great Britain, and people like the Duke 
of Northumberland, who are exploiting the hard case 
of the refugees to damage, if not to wreck, the Anglo- 
Irish settlement, are endeavouring to do for the Repub- 
licans what they have been unable to do for themselves. 
To anyone who has taken the trouble to investigate 
the facts the charges levelled against the Free State 
at the Duke of Northumberland’s meeting in London 
this week are wildly fantastic. Compensation may be 
inadequate, but in awarding it the dice have not been 
loaded against loyalists. Catholic Sinn Feiners who 
suffered at the hands of the Irregulars fare no better 
than Protestant refugees. In some respects indeed 
the Protestants have been treated more favourably. 
Their main losses are for damage to property and the 
new Free State legislation gives a legal right to com- 
pensation under this head. But there is no legal 
right to damages for personal injuries, and victims and 
their dependants, the great majority of whom are 
Sinn Feiners and Nationalists, can hope at the best 
only for ex gratia grants. The allegation that the 
Land Bill is a measure designed primarily for “ com- 
pulsory expropriation of all loyalist landlords” need 
not be taken seriously. Owners who can reckon on 


sixteen years’ purchase may complain that they have 
v7) 
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not got as much as they hoped, but they have got more 
than in the existing state of Ireland and of Irish agri- 
culture any of them expected. 

* * * 


Po.iTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: So far, the by-elections 
would seem to be continuing the process of Conservative 
attrition begun at the General Election, when the relief 

felt by most people at the advent of a Prime Minister “honest 
to the verge of simplicity” failed to dissuade the electorate 
from scaling down the Government majority to a conveniently 
dismissible margin. Neither at Morpeth nor at Tiverton, nor 
indeed at Berwick (where the Conservative win was primarily 
a reprisal for the unseating of the former member), can the 
recent change of Premiers be said to have interrupted the 
Ministerial run of failing luck. I believe, however, that Mr. 
Acland’s success at Tiverton was largely personal—a victory 
not so much for Liberalism as for Aclandism, fortified by an 
astute agricultural policy and pleasantly suffused in an atmo- 
sphere of auld lang syne. Yet with this electoral addition to 
the string of floating Liberal islets that came so surprisingly 
to the surface in Wessex last November, it almost looks as if 
that romantic region were constituting itself Liberalism’s 
last hope. 
* * * 

In view of the figures I own myself unable to follow Mr. 
Lloyd George’s suggestion that, if the National Liberals had 
been allowed to lend a hand, the two Northumbrian seats could 
have been added to Tiverton as Liberal trophies. To have 
produced so startling a series of results some three or four 
thousand votes in each constituency would have had to be 
cast differently, unless, indeed, the theory is that as many as 
15,000 shrinking Lloyd Georgians in Berwick and Morpeth 
felt so hurt with Captain Robson and Mr. Thornborough, yet 
so unattracted by their respective rivals, as to be deterred 
from coming out of their shells at all. Yet what is the good 
of having a giant’s strength if its very existence is to be doubted ? 
So far as Morpeth is concerned, my own view is that just as the 
blunders of the other side were not required to put Mr. Smillie 
in, so all their legions, mythical or actual, could never have 
kept him out. 

* * * 

With what degree of sincerity will the promised fight over 
the repeal of the land valuation clauses be conducted? Even 
the National Liberals are lukewarm, doubtless for the reason 
that several of their members voted with the Ministerialists 
last week against extending the slightest quarter to their leader’s 
masterpiece. Besides, it was under that statesman’s own 
Premiership that the process of repeal began. I can under- 
stand the wish now expressed to hear what Mr. Lloyd George 
has to say about it, but I shall be surprised if the desire is 
gratified. On the contrary, I think it may be assumed that 
if there is to be a genuine effort for the reversal of the Con- 
servative coup, and not a mere “rag” at the victim’s expense, 
it will have to come from the Labour benches, and perhaps 
from the same free-lance strategists whose impetuosity first 
gave the anti-land taxers their opening. 

* * * 

Incidentally this odd incident appears to be reacting to the 
prejudice of the M’Kenna scheme, or, at any rate, to be stimu- 
lating the activities of the group who are pushing the claims of 
native Conservative talent. Unbounded admiration is expressed 
on the Ministerial side at the presence of mind and _ tactical 
resource displayed by the Government the other night in taking 
off their Whips when the Opposition incautiously objected to 
the withdrawal of the repealing amendment, and credit is widely 
given to Sir W. Joynson-Hicks for the crafty inspiration. A 
reputation once gained is difficult to shake, and therefore it 
will probably do the Financial Secretary no harm to have the 
prosaic truth revealed that the inspiration was the Prime 
Minister’s, and its motive merely to obviate the risk of a 
Government rebuff. 

* * * 

I am reminded by a vigilant correspondent that at least two 
Liberal members—one of whom (Commander Kenworthy) has 
already recalled his own part in the affair—protested against 
the Versailles Treaty when it came before Parliament for 
formal approval. Presumably those protests had escaped Mr. 
Lloyd George’s recollection when he boasted a few nights ago 
that not a Liberal voice was raised in dissent. Yet the other 
voice was that of Mr. Hogge, formerly Independent Liberal 
Whip, and now the mover of a resolution congratulating the 
chief author of the Treaty on the very speech in which Mr. 
Hogge was so conveniently blotted out. 






THE NEED FOR FIRMNESS 


NOTHER week of procrastination has brought 
us a stage nearer to the edge of the abyss, 


The Belgian Cabinet crisis is not yet settled, 
as we write, and until it is, France will take no 
towards answering the German Note. Meanwhile, the 
situation becomes uglier every day in Germany. The 
mark staggers wildly between half a million and three. 
quarters of a million to the pound sterling. Commerce 
and industry are semi-paralysed. Trade Unions and 
employers are struggling over gold-wage and index. 
wage proposals. The middle classes, and many of 
the workmen, too, are in a desperate plight. Hatred 
of France grows more intense and strengthens the hands 
of nationalism and monarchism. The Berlin Govem. 
ment is helpless. The only thing, indeed, that appears 
stable at the moment in Germany is the resolution 
not to give way in the Ruhr. All this the French view, 
if not with equanimity, at least, with the gibbering 
patience of a lunatic watching a house he has set o 
fire. But the patience of this country is very rapidly 
running out. Mr. Sidney Webb, in his Chairman's 
Address at the Labour Party Conference on Tuesday, 
said that we should “ tell France plainly that we wil 
go no step further with her in what seems to us 4 
fatal policy of aggression, arising as it seems from what 
the psycho-analyst would call a ‘ fear-complex’ u- 
worthy of a great nation.”” That passage, we believe, 
will be approved not merely by the Labour Party but 
by the vast majority of the British people. For the 
British people are exasperated with the French. Two 
things are now wanted—first, that the French should 
realise our exasperation and, second, that we should 
translate angry grumblings into cool and calculated 
action. 

How far the real temper of this country is apprect 
ated in France it is difficult to say. Any Frenchman 
who chooses can read the speeches of responsible 
British politicians—on the Government side as well a 
in the Opposition—or he can read the opinions of the 
City and of captains of industry, and he will find in 
them nothing but disapproval of M. Poincaré’s policy. 
But Frenchmen, like others, are prone, we fear, to 
look only for what they want, and too many of them 
find it in the support of a handful of our Die-hards 
plus frangais que la France, and one or two London 
newspapers that misrepresent British opinion. Other 
not quite so deluded count, no doubt, on our long record | 
of obligingness or on the continued ability of France t 
bluff or defy us. The feelings of all alike are crystal: 
lised into the complaint that we misunderstand them. | 
“Tell your compatriots,” said M. Millerand the other 
day to the foreign journalists in Paris, “ that the 
prosperity and peace of the world have nothing to 
fear from Republican France. The worst misfortune 
that could threaten her would be that of being mis 
understood.” Is it not ludicrous? No intelligent 
person in this country, at any rate, misunderstand 
France. Some of us perhaps may not comprehen 
the motives which impel particular French statesme 
or diplomats or soldiers or ironmasters to pursue 
their schemes in Germany. But we all underst 
sufficiently well the general policy by which Frané 
aims at getting reparations or security, Or both. 
we think it a mischievous policy, calculated in the 
to injure France herself, as it is now injuring Germall 
and to a lesser, but still a serious extent, Great Brita 
“Tell your compatriots that the prosperity and pea 
of the world have nothing to fear from France ° 
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immediately the Times correspondent tells his 
compatriots that M. Poincaré considers that the opera- 
tions in the Ruhr have by no means been a failure, and 
that the situation there “is developing day by day to 
the advantage of France.” A very pretty illustration, 
tobe sure, of “‘ prosperity and peace” as understood 
in France ! 
There was another illustration in the secret Rhineland 
published last Sunday in the Observer. We 
do not misunderstand this document. We are pre- 
to accept the French Government’s repudiation 
of it, and to believe that neither M. Poincaré nor 
any of his predecessors supported Dr. Dorten or gave 
him money. But though the document may not be 
authentic—in the sense, that is, of its not being what 
it purports to be, a report sent by the High Com- 
missioner Of the Rhineland to Paris—yet it contains 
only too much that is true about the intrigues and 
ambitions of important French personages and groups. 
It has always been understood that there were con- 
flicting policies in Paris, that there was a military party 
aiming at annexation of the Rhineland and a political 
and industrial party desiring a nominally German 
province, in reality closely controlled by France. 
Either of these policies, however, or any other which 
seeks to detach the Rhineland from the German Reich, 
is equally objectionable. The Morning Post may sneer 
at a centralised Germany, and call it “not only an 
anachronism, but a menace, at least to countries like 
France and Belgium, which have no objection to 
these German ‘ tribes ’ as long as they are not under one 
master, whether that master be a MHohenzollern 
Emperor or a Westphalian magnate.”’ But those of 
us who are less innocent or less romantic than the 
Morning Post take leave to regard the break-up of 
the German “‘ tribes” rather differently. If Germany 
herself elected for Balkanisation, we might feel bound 
to acquiesce; but any attempt by a foreign Power 
to destroy her unity must spell disaster. We want a 
better assurance than we have yet had that Frenchmen 
are going to take their fingers out of that pie. Until 
we get that assurance, we shall not put much faith in 
M. Millerand’s high-sounding generalities about France 
as the promoter of the prosperity and peace of the world. 
Now we have not referred to these disagreeable 
matters merely for the purpose of persuading the 
French that we misunderstand their policy. We 
have long given that up as hopeless. What we wish 
them to see is that we are annoyed by their policy— 
as seriously annoyed as they are by the policy of 
Germany, Possibly our Ambassador has been putting 
this to them in his recent discussions at the Quai 
d'Orsay ; if he has not, it is a pity. For there is 
nothing to be gained by creating, or keeping alive, 
false hopes in the mind of the French Government. 
It is inconceivable that M. Poincaré should cajole 
Mr. Baldwin into associating this country with France 
ina demand for German capitulation in the Ruhr, and 
to carry on conversations with that as the goal can 
only be a waste of precious time. There are, in fact, 
two tolerable courses open and no more. One is an 
agreement, an accommodation, a compromise—call it 
What you will—which is based on the abandonment 
of the Ruhr adventure, and the acceptance of the 
Note as the starting-point of honest negotia- 
What are the chances of that? Not very 
bein Perhaps ; but they will be no weaker for its 
of er in Paris and in Brussels that we are tired 
Plaisance and vacillation. Belgium is already 


shaky. The country is excited and confused, of 
course, by the Flemish University question, but behind 
this there are searchings of heart on foreign affairs. A 
large section of Belgium opinion has always been 
opposed to the invasion of Germany, and that section 
is now being rapidly reinforced. The folly of trying 
to get blood from a stone with bayonets is becoming 
apparent even to the most optimistic or the most 
vindictive. The awkwardness of being a satellite of 
France is beginning to be realised, and the threatened 
extension of the period of military service from ten 
to fourteen months has raised a storm. There is little 
doubt that the Belgians would be glad to find their 
way out of their blind alley, and there is very good 
reason to believe that a show of resolution on our 
part would encourage them. Nor even in France is 
intransigence quite so sure of its position, as is shown 
by the recent breakaway of the Radical Socialists and 
the more moderate tone of some organs of the Paris 
Press. Nevertheless, M. Poincaré may think himself 
strong enough to go on to the bitter end—with or 
without Belgium—snapping his fingers at our remon- 
strances. 

In that case, he will take the second of his two 
possible courses, and break definitely with Great 
Britain. For a complete rejection of the German 
Note, or a juggling with terms that will clearly amount 
to the same thing, can only be met by us with one 
reply. We must, as we have said, turn our exaspera- 
tion into action, and take such measures as we can 
to safeguard our own legitimate interests and prevent 
a European catastrophe. We are not pessimistic 
enough to predict that matters will come to this pass ; 
indeed, we prefer to think that the French will yield 
before a firm front on our part. But it must be a 
firm front that is presented to them, and not the hot 
and cold bluster of Mr. Lloyd George or the tearful, 
go-to-the-devil-in-your-own-way attitude of Mr. Bonar 
Law. The British Government have shown enterprise 
in preparing for a hypothetical struggle in the air 
with the strongest Power in Europe. We hope they 
are going to show an equal enterprise in the actual 
diplomatic struggle in which we are engaged with that 
same Power. 


THE MINERS’ PROBLEM 


HE Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Bill suffered its 

; expected defeat in the House of Commons last 
week. From the moment when Mr. Baldwin 
announced that the Government Whips would be put on 
for the division this result was inevitable; indeed, whatever 
the miners’ leaders may have hoped, there was never more 
than the slenderest chance of any other outcome. The 
miners asked the House so to amend the Minimum Wage 
Act as to ensure a wage commensurate with the rise in the 
cost of living since 1914. They did this because after 
two years’ experience of the agreement of 1921 which was 
forced upon them on the conclusion of the national lock-out, 
they had lost hope that, without legislation, wages could 
be brought up to the pre-war standard. Before coming to 
Parliament they had asked the coalowners to modify the 
agreement by consent. The owners’ refusal left only 


three courses open—an appeal to the Government and the 
House of Commons, termination of the agreement accom- 
panied by the threat of a strike, or acquiescence in the 
present position. 
remain open. 

It is still uncertain whether the rejection of the Bill 
will be followed during the next few months by a national 


Only two of these alternatives now 
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mining crisis. 


miners did the same. 
Unions and members without any reserves. 


to secure. 


of ending the agreement to a decisive vote. 


account. 


to do so, defeat would be both speedy and unavoidable. 


The chances are that this calculation is correct, and that 


the miners will in the end decide to yield to superior force 
and to allow the agreement, and the low wages under it, 
to continue. But it is not safe to take this for granted. 
In the majority of the districts the feeling against the 
agreement is very strong, and if it came to a vote the 
necessary majority for strike action would very likely 
be secured. But a stoppage declared under such con- 
ditions could be no ordinary strike. Conscious of their 
utter lack of staying power, the miners would enter the 
struggle determined above all else to bring it quickly 
to an issue. Not only would safety men be withdrawn 
and the pits exposed to the risk of flooding; there would 
almost inevitably, whatever instructions the Executive 
might issue, be widespread interference with any workers, 
officials or soldiers and sailors used to keep the pumps 
going and thus lengthen the period of the contest. Riots, 
conflicts between miners and troops, acts of violence and 
intimidation could hardly be avoided. For a coal strike, 
if pumping operations are allowed to continue, develops 
almost necessarily into a trial of endurance, and in 
such a trial, under present conditions, the miners would 
stand no chance at all. 

Probably it will not come to this; but the coalowners 
and the Government cannot afford to leave the possibility 
out of their calculations. The miners are suffering from a 
keen sense of grievance as well as of hardship; and angry 
men do not reason clearly. It behoves both the Govern- 
ment and the owners to consider very seriously indeed 
what can be done to make conditions better, and 
to tide over a difficult and dangerous period without a 
rupture. 

The agreement of 1921 is based on the principle of 
profit-sharing between owners and workers—in our view, 
both a vicious and a mischief-making principle. We do 
not suggest that wages can be fixed always without any 
regard to the ability of industry to pay them ; that would 
be absurd. But the first charge on any industry, quite 
irrespective of the level of profits to be distributed, ought 
to be a living wage for every worker engaged in it. This 
is the principle of the Trade Boards Act, and it was the 
principle of the Coal Mines Act of 1912, which the changed 
conditions have made in effect obsolete. Under no circum- 
stances ought a guaranteed rate of profit to be put on an 
equal footing with the minimum wage, or “arrears of 
profits’ due to be carried forward as a debt against the 
future earnings of the miners. Yet this is what takes 
place under the mining agreement, so far as the “‘standard 
profits” equated with the miners’ basic wage are concerned. 
A scheme of this sort thrusts upon the workers an altogether 
undue share of the burden of trade fluctuations, and, 
instead of keeping wages relatively stable, exaggerates 
their ebb and flow in times of adversity and prosperity. 
It depresses purchasing power when it ought to be main- 


The Miners’ Federation was very hard hit 
by the struggle of 1921, and it has by no means fully 
recovered its strength. Not only did the Unions spend 
their last penny and run heavily into debt ; the individual 
A strike now would find both 
No strike 
pay could be allowed, and credit would be very difficult 
It is because of this fact, and not out of any 
love for the agreement, that the miners have been hesi- 
tating so long as to their policy, and have tried every 
possible expedient in order to avoid putting the question 
The coal- 
owners, in refusing to accept any modifications in the 
agreement, and the Government, in rejecting the miners’ 
request for intervention and bringing about the defeat of 
their Bill, have obviously taken this situation fully into 
They estimate that, when it comes to the point, 
the miners will not venture, under such clearly unfavourable 
conditions, to adopt a strike policy, and that, if they were 





tained, and intensifies the conditions of boom which lead 
to crisis and subsequent slump. 

Probably the great majority of the miners have no 
strong view either for or against the profit-sharing principle 
on which the agreement is based. There is a surface 
appearance of fair play about a plan in which the yield of 
prosperity or adversity is shared between capital and 
labour in agreed proportions. In this particular case the 
proportions are not agreed; they were forced on the 
miners by the victorious owners in 1921. But this does 
not affect the principle, and its vicious economic conse. 
quences are not readily apprehended save by experience, 
The miners dislike the agreement, not on principle, but 
because of the low wages it has brought in its train. They 
therefore seek to amend it by the introduction of a quite 
different principle, that of the legal minimum wage, fixed 
to ensure a reasonable standard of living and secured as g 
first charge on the industry. 

This principle is, in our view, economically far sounder 
than the profit-sharing principle. But we do not se 
how the two can remain in operation together for any 
considerable time. If the present industrial system is 
broadly assumed, then either the workers must be paid a 
standard wage only dependent very generally and over 
very long periods on the financial position of industry, or 
they must take their full share in the effects of booms 
and slumps, and become virtually a new class of industrial 
shareholders whose labour is their capital. We have 
given our reason for rejecting the latter alternative; and 
it is surely clear that the capitalist on his side will insist 
that, if the workers do not bear the burden of the slump 
neither shall they receive the full benefit of the boom. 
He will argue, not without truth, that the high profits 
of boom years are a fair offset against the low profits, or the 
no profits, of bad times. But, if the capitalist gets the 
benefit of the good years, as the coalowners have admittedly 
done up to 1920, then he must certainly be made to bear 
the burden of the period of depression. It is no ground 
for grievance, though it may be ground for grief, that 
collieries now cannot make high profits; they have made 
enough to last them through the slump, and colliery share 
prices show a confident anticipation that in due course 
good times will return. 

The miners, in our view, are fully justified in asking 
Parliament to make effective by amendment the minimum 
wage principle which it endorsed in 1912. But their 
success would have certain logical consequences. If the 
owners were compelled to pay now a decent living wage, 
they would certainly terminate the present agreement, 
which is only acceptable to them because it sanctions low 
wages at the present time in consideration of hypothetical 
high wages in a coming period of prosperity. The agree- 
ment, as it stands, does not suit the miners; as it is pro 
posed to amend it, it would certainly not suit the owners. 
The two principles will not combine; it is a question of 
choosing between them. ; 

Against the miners’ proposal it is urged that the bringing 
of wages up to the real standard of 1914 would either 
destroy the market for British coal abroad, or involve 
heavily increased prices at home, or both. The munets 
have been repeatedly told that they had only to wait 4 
few months for wages to rise automatically under the 
present agreement; but it is now being suggested that 
trade is on the down grade, and that colliery conditions 
are likely to get worse in the near future. Additions to 
the present wages, however bad these may be, are therefore 
held by the owners to be out of the question. This 
doubtless true in one sense, but only on two very big 
assumptions, which the owners unquestioningly make. 
The first is the assumption of the agreement that wages 
are to be based from month to month on the changing 
profitableness of the mining industry. The second is that 
the present systems of both production and distribution 
are to be left unaltered. The miners, by their minimum 
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wage proposal, have challenged the first; and they have 
at all times steadfastly rejected the second, and attempted 
to focus public attention on the waste involved in the 
existing methods. Mr. Hodges, at any rate, definitely 
avows that the 1914 standard of real wages can be paid 
out cf present colliery earnings, only if large economies 
are effected. 

Nationalisation is clearly for the present impossible 
politically, however strong the arguments in its favour 
may be. But even the Times has been led, in considering 
the present situation, to reopen the discussion concerning 
the “ unification ” of the collieries. Unaccompanied by 
public ownership, unification has obvious dangers. But it 
has become so clear that the mining industry cannot get 
into a healthy condition, or afford either a good standard 
of life or cheap coal without it, that these dangers will 
have to be faced. It is more than a serious matter, it is 
a national disaster, that the living standard of more than 
a million workers in our most vital industry should be 
admittedly deplorable even at a time when we are selling 
all the coal we can readily produce. Such a situation 

ints to something radically wrong with the organisation 
of the industry, and to the indispensable necessity of 
reducing costs of production other than wages costs and 
of cutting out every redundant expense of distribution. 
We support the miners’ claim to a better wage because 
it is a reasonable claim and one which, given proper 
organisation, the industry could satisfy without passing 
on the cost to the consumer. We support it also because 
we believe that, as long as the miners are forced to accept 
bad conditions, the problem of getting the industry on to a 
better basis will be ignored, in the absence of the incentive 
necessary to make those concerned face and overcome the 
admitted difficulties of the problem. 

The Government and the House of Commons, however, 
have decided otherwise. They have rejected the Mines 
Bill, and left the miners to choose between further endur- 
ance of bad conditions and the hazardous and socially 
dangerous venture of a strike. It is a choice of evils, not 
only for the miners, but for the whole community. Yet 
the Government folds its hands, and, obediently to the 
coalowners, refuses even to consider the wider problem 
of efficient organisation which lies at the back of the 
miners’ demand. 


MUSSOLINIS ITALY 
Rome, June 25th. 

N Italy, even more than in France, the comic papers 
are the best political barometers. It is, therefore, 
important that Rome’s chief humorous weekly always 
portrays, in the company of a large Mussolini, a small 
and insignificant God Almighty. If the Fascist leader 
strides over the corpse of Liberty, he is followed, with 
difficulty, by the “ Padre Eterno”; if we see Mussolini 
on a bicycle, there, by his side, is a small, over-heated 
; at one time the Eternal Father was even given a 
pair of spats, since Mussolini himself wears spats! The 
respective importance of these two figures is certainly 
irreverent, but it is just as certainly representative of 
Mussolini’s own opinion of himself and of the opinion of 

Mussolini held by some millions of Italians. 

Let it be said at once that the Prime Minister has achieved 
much since the October revolution. There are fewer trains, 
but they are much better run ; there are no longer thousands 
of men doing unnecessary police work; there are no 
strikes and but few disturbances; and one hopes and 
believes that the old gang of politicians has been swept 
out of power for ever. In Rome itself there is even some 
show of traffic regulation, and throughout the country the 
posts and telegraphs are more reliable—despite a certain 
tendency on the part of Mussolini’s enemies to “ ca’ 
canny” in order to make his régime unpopular. The 


reduction and reform of the bureaucracy is useful, but it 
would have been more useful still had not the money saved 
in the other Ministries been spent by the War Office on 
the new Fascisti National Militia, and had useful State 
employees not been dismissed in many cases merely to 
make room for less competent Fascisti officials. 

So much for Mussolini’s achievements. But his failures 
must also be noted, even though the censorship renders 
this task difficult for newspaper correspondents living in 
Italy. The Prime Minister is too honest to conceal his 
contempt for liberty, but there is even less liberty than his 
speeches would imply. There are now only three important 
Liberal papers left in Italy—the Corriere della Sera of 
Milan, the Stampa, of Turin, and the Mondo of Rome— 
for Fascist money has now bought the Secolo of Milan 
in order to give Mussolini one more weapon against the 
Corriere and its proprietor, Senator Albertini. The dis- 
appearance of the freedom of the Press is all the more 
amazing when one remembers that even the Corriere 
della Sera is not an opponent, but merely a critic, of the 
present Government. Nobody desires the downfall of 
Mussolini, for chaos would then be almost inevitable. 
Mussolini has initiated his experiment, and every lover 
of Italy must hope that he will be able to carry it through, 
however many enemies he makes in the process. The 
necessity for drastic measures at the end of last year was 
terribly evident. That Mussolini’s measures are drastic 
is certain. But the real test of the man has yet to come. 

Two instances will suffice to show the dangers with 
which the country is faced—dangers which are nearly as 
great as those they have replaced. It will be remembered 
that Mussolini endeavoured to solve the problem of Fascismo 
by disbanding Nitti’s Guardia Regia and by introducing 
the Fascisti National Militia in their stead. The members 
of this militia swear allegiance to the head of the Govern- 
ment but not to the King; in other words, they support 
one political party only, but the cost of their upkeep has 
to be borne by the whole State. At first they were ill- 
disciplined and careless of the welfare of the country. 
Now, ex-army officers have been brought in to command 
them and they have become, for the time being, inoffensive. 
But the army is jealous of this organisation, and army 
officers are indignant to see their former juniors obtaining 
better appointments than their own in an organisation 
which is, in a way, a rival concern, in that it obeys the 
orders of the Prime Minister rather than those of the 
King. The possible dangers of this militia are too obvious 
to need mention. 

And now the Chamber is about to discuss the new 
Electoral Reform Bill. In some ways it is too complicated 
even for the expert, but its main lines are clear. While 
there is the danger of constant changes of government, 
Mussolini rightly argues, no scheme of reconstruction can 
be carried out. Therefore, he proposes that every voter 
should vote firstly for one of the political parties, and 
secondly for one man mentioned in the party lists. The 
party which obtains the majority, however small, is to 
have the right to appoint two-thirds of the members of 
the new Chamber, while the remaining third of the Chamber 


‘is to be made up from the other parties in proportional 


representation. Such a scheme would give the victorious 
party a clear majority for the five years’ duration of the 
Legislature. As there has been no opposition since Mus- 
solini came into power the bill might appear superfluous, 
and it is rapidly arousing hostility, so much so that it will 
have to be modified if Mussolini is to carry it through 
Parliament. It is not the sort of bill one reads with satis- 
faction in the twentieth century, but the results of passing 
it will probably be less unfortunate for Italy than would 
be the results of rejecting it. 

The militia, and the Electoral Reform Bill serve to 
show how effectively liberty has been chloroformed. But 
they also serve to show how necessary is Mussolini’s con- 
tinuance in power. The Prime Minister is an amazingly 
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strong man ; he has the advantage of succeeding a number 
of amazingly weak men; and, above all, he had, and still 
has, the enthusiastic support of the bulk of the nation. 
If he should fail there is nobody in Italy who could succeed. 
And his success is very far from certain. The economic 
and financial situation has not greatly improved ; the cost 
of living has increased ; Mussolini’s immediate assistants are 
as insignificant as were those of Venezelos ; the provincial 
leaders of Fascismo are all anxious to play the réle of local 
dictator and are furious if they are not allowed to do so; 
everyone who desires to make a career or to live in peace 
has to profess absolute belief in Fascismo and Mussolini ; 
and, worst of all, or best of all—according to one’s way of 
looking at it—despite the October revolution and the two 
chaotic years which preceded it, despite the suppression of 
newspapers and the organisation of a partisan army, Italy 
has not changed. The improvements, important though 
they be, are surface improvements only; changes based 
on the suppression of personal liberty and freedom of speech 
will not last. 

If Mussolini is to make Italy the country he desires to 
make her—a Prussian paradise with orange groves—he 
will have to realise that Senator Albertini is not necessarily 
a traitor because he believes in democracy, and that no 
country, even as tired of weak governments as was Italy, 
will put up with tyranny indefinitely. The great hope 
for Italy lies in the fact that Mussolini may still realise 
that the iron fist does not necessarily mean strength. 
Otherwise his enemies will soon outnumber his supporters 
and the country will again be plunged into chaos. 

Vv. B. 


ON BEING RATHER ILL 


HERE are people who seem positively to benefit 
from an illness. They grow in moral stature as 


they dwindle in physical health. A well-known 
journalist wrote an article the other day, in which he 
described how, as he lay ill of influenza, all his wasted 
years passed before his imagination so that he was filled 
with a determination to become a better man. I envied 
him as I read, for I, too, was ill at the time and should 
have liked to think that my sufferings were doing me 
some good. But, alas, when I am ill, it is not so much 
my past as my present that troubles me. I repent of 
my sins most easily when I am feeling fairly well. When 
I am ill I am far more interested in what the doctor hears 
through the stethoscope than in the flutterings of my 
conscience. I do not mean to say that I never feel the 
slight pang that is the symptom of a desire for a better 
life. But almost any other ache can make me forget it. 
I am not one of those moral giants who can enjoy a bad 
conscience and a bad toothache at the same time. I am 
not sure, indeed, that illness does not entirely unfit me 
for the higher life. I become self-centred, impatient, 
incapable of even a moderately noble thought. There 
are invalids who, when they are in pain, try to hide the 
fact from other people. I, on the contrary, like other 
people to know about my sufferings. I am even, I 
suspect, inclined to exaggerate them. If a friend calls 
I at once tell him where the pain is, what the doctor 
said, and the still worse things I discovered in the 
medical dictionary. There is no use in anyone’s coming 
to see me when I am ill if he wishes to talk about the 
style of Plato or the rhythm of Sir'Thomas Browne. I do 
not object to a little light gossip, but even that wearies 
if he does not pause now and then to say something 
about the matter which is occupying my thoughts, which 
is my illness. It is true that conversation with an invalid 
about his illness should be tactful. The visitor, on 
coming into the room, if he has been to see you before, 
should say, “* You’re looking a lot better.” Long before 
M. Coué was ever heard of, invalids were made new men 


by that simple formula. Again, as often as you have 
deftly worked the conversation back to yourself and your 
illness, the visitor should find an opportunity to interject 
some such remark as “ You’re a much better colour 
to-day’ or “ You’ve lost that puffy look,” or “ Your 
eye seems almost normal.” I cannot commend the bedside 
manner of a portrait painter who came to see me, and, 
on hearing what I was suffering from, said, “ You knew 
old Fudge, didn’t you? That’s what he had. I remember, 
when I was painting him, Dr. So-and-so pointed out 
the symptoms to me.” Then, in a jaunty vein of 
reminiscence, “‘ He was dead in six months.” Now, all 
men are mortal, and old Fudge was a man; _ therefore 
old Fudge was mortal. But I do not think the sick-room 
is the place for rubbing these things in. What I want, 
when I am ill, is to be made to look on the bright side 
of things—to hear about the old Fudges who recovered 
and lived till they were ninety. On the day after the 
gruesome reminiscences of the painter, I was to be the 
victim of another conversation equally tactless. I was 
allowed to get up and was lying on a sofa, wondering 
whether I should be able to get to Ascot, when the cook 
put her head round the door. “ Excuse me, sir,” she said ; 
“* you won’t mind if I speak to you.” “* Not a bit,” said I, 
thinking she had some complaint to make and that she 
could find no one else to make it to. She came a yard or 
two into the room and, looking a little nervous, said, 
“You will take care of yourself, sir, won’t you?” “Oh, 
yes. Rather,” I said, surprised almost into inarticulate- 
ness. “I’m feeling all right again.”’ She lowered her 
eyelids sadly. ‘‘My husband,” she said, looking at the 
floor, “‘ didn’t take care of himself, and I lost him. 
You won’t mind my speaking, sir?” ‘“‘ Good gracious, 
no” I assured her; “it’s very good of you.” But, as she 
turned her back and walked slowly out of the room, I 


‘seized my pipe and smoked like a steam engine for some 


minutes till the effect of her words had partly worn off. 
On the whole, I think, doctors are the best company 
when one is moderately ill. I liked even the big, bullying, 
white-bearded specialist who mistook me during the war 
for a conscientious objector because I had not had my 
hair cut, and jeered at the notion that there was any- 
thing whatever the matter with me. He kept on talking 
about conscientious objectors, while what I wanted to 
talk about was my heart. ‘“ There’s many a man thinks 
he has a conscience,” he declared gruffly, “* when all that’s 
the matter with them is that they need a blue pill.” I 
tried to disembarrass him of the idea that I had a con- 
science, but he only grunted and looked at me as sus- 
piciously as an angry bull. “ Are you sure ?” he said, in 
a strong Scottish accent; “‘do you never think that 
you’re right and that everybody else is wrong?” “Oh, 
often,” I admitted, in some surprise—for, indeed, it was 
a thought that had often occurred to me. “I thought 
so,” he said, nodding his head and staring at me gloomily ; 
“* do you ever feel the world’s going straight to the devil ?” 
“Yes, rather,” I assured him, as genially as I could. 
“ Ay,” he said, nodding disgustedly, “I thought so. 
Come here,” he bade me sternly; and he led me over 
to the corner of the consulting room where a portrait of 
Carlyle was hanging on the wall. He waved his arm 
vehemently at the face of the wicked old dyspeptic in 
the picture. “ Take off the beard,” he roared at me, 
“and there ye are. Stummick! Stummick! Stum- 
mick!’? There are men who would have been humiliated 
by such outrageous behaviour on the part of a doctor 
who was charging three guineas for his insults ; but, as 
for me, I was perfectly delighted to hear the opinion that 
there was nothing seriously wrong with me expressed in 
such strong language. The old doctor also pleased me 
because, as often as I mentioned what I considered a 
rather alarming symptom, he brushed it aside with a 
mocking laugh and declared that he had had it himself 
since he was eighteen years old. As he showed me to the 
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doorstep he told me, if I couldn’t get into the Army, to 
go for s Tow every morning on the pond in Regent’s Park. 
[ confess, When he said that, I began to sympathise with 

Nsaman the leper. I always expect a doctor to give me 
at Jeast & bottle, for it is much easier to drink “ one six- 
tenth part three times a day after meals” than to row 
, boat in a London park. I am one of those people who 
row windmill-fashion, and in whose hands the oars describe 
huge circles instead of skimming like swallows along the 
gurisce of the water. In the circumstances there was 
nothing to be done but to consult another specialist who 
would give me a more sensible prescription. I found 
ope without much difficulty, who ordered me to drink 
daret with my meals. “A man like you needs a stimu- 
jant,” he declared with a firmness that impressed me. 
] found drinking claret much easier than rowing a boat 
in Regent’s Park. Would that all doctors would remember 
how frail a creature is man, and would order their patients 
only to do something that is within ordinary human 

ity! 

As a matter of fact, I rather like obeying a doctor’s 
orders, if only they are reasonable and do not interfere 
toomuch with my habits. It gives me positive pleasure to 
be told to drink white wine instead of red, or to substitute 
orange juice for milk in my tea. To carry out instructions 
of this kind is like playing a new game. And, besides, I 
can easily persuade myself that I prefer orange-juice to 
milk and white wine to red. On the whole, I think, the 
most interesting of all cures are those which rearrange 
one’s diet. Every meal becomes pleasantly full of little 
rocks and shoals that have to be skilfully steered past— 
soup, fried fish, rice pudding, fruit, coffee. What, you 
may ask, is left to eat ? But, indeed, I have never known 
a diet which did not mainly consist in avoiding the things 
one did not like. Who really cares for soup? Who for 
rice pudding ? These are but a legacy from barbarous 
ages. Iam content if a doctor leaves me a meal of two 
dishes, and I do not much mind what these are; provided 
they are not boiled cod and blanc-mange. But, to be 
honest, I also expect a doctor to give me something in a 
bottle. I have seldom known a bottle that did not make 
me feel a great deal better within twenty-four hours. 
There is no other such convenient way of regaining health. 
The fine thing about taking medicine is that it wastes no 
time. To be told to chew one’s food is to be set a task 
comparable to one of the labours of Hercules. It is, so 
far as my experience goes, impossible to chew and at the 
same time to enjoy one’s meals. The very act of chewing 
gives one a sullen, selfish air and makes one look like a 
sulky cow. Conversation and chewing do not go together. 
Conversation is possible at meals, indeed, only because the 
best people do not chew. As soon as you begin chewing, 
you are lost as a social being. The great Fletcher ended, 
you will remember, by chewing—or as he called it, 
insalivating—even wine. It may be, of course, that 
men, like cows, were intended to eat their meals in silence, 
or, at least, with no noise but of munching. / Man is the 
only animal, I believe, who pretends he is thinking of 
other things while he is eating. Compare a number of 
human beings at the table with a number of hens and 
chickens at the trough, and you will see how far man has 
travelled from the simplicities of the poultry-yard. The 
fowl makes no pretence that it is eating for any other 
Teason than to satisfy its hunger. Man, on the other hand, 
8 So ashamed of his appetite that he would hate to be 
caught abstracting delicacies from his neighbour's plate, 
4s a chicken or any child of nature would do. At the same 
time, this pretence of indifference to food—of not minding 
your neighbour’s having taken a larger or more attractive 
portion of chicken—is what has made man civilised. \\ And, 
if he is taught to think so much about his food as actually 
to chew it, I cannot see how he can fail to revert to bar- 
sm. Hence I trust the doctors will stick to their old- 












fashioned bottles of medicine, and to pills, plasters and 


poultices, all of which are consistent with the enjoyment of 
the finer pleasures of the table. 

The great charm of medicine is that it is so easy to take it. 
It is not like being told to walk to the office every day, 
or to perform physical exercises after one’s bath, or to go 
to bed at ten, or to take a holiday at Carlsbad. The 
doctor who ceases to be a medicine-man, or magician, adds 
inmeasurably to the difficulties of being an invalid. In 
my secret heart, I agree with all he says about fresh air, 
exercise, chewing, and moderation in tobacco. But let 
him not deceive himself into thinking that he is not giving 
me the very deuce of a time—the very deuce of a time. 
On this note of querulousness I end. v. Ge 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF CANCER 


f HE great record of tropical medicine in the present 
century illustrates the importance of the distribution 
of disease. If an “intermediate host” be essential, 

like the Anopheles mosquito in malaria or the Stegomyia 
mosquito in yellow fever, then evidently the geographical 
facts of those insects are of the first importance. And, 
when such problems are still to be solved, the key might 
be found if, for instance, a properly made survey showed 
that the distribution of the disease coincided with that of 
some insect which had never hitherto been thought of in 
that relation. An admirable volume on The Geography 
of Disease,* by the late Dr. F. G. Clemow, was published 
just twenty years ago, and has ever since been valued on 
my shelves. A very fair indication of the quality of the 
author may be gained from the fact that, though he was 
unaware of the paper published by Dr. T. A. Palm in the 
Practitioner in 1890, he writes, of rickets, that “‘ the infre- 
quency of the disease in warm countries is largely 
due to the beneficent influence on young children of sun- 
light and fresh air.” The section of his work dealing with 
cancer is of very great interest, and should long ago have 
led to more active inquiry by the geographical and statistical 
method. 

Not until 1916 did any important addition to our know- 
ledge of this subject appear, so far as I am aware. But 
in that year the Prudential Insurance Company of America 
published a most valuable volume,f which we owe to 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, now the Consulting Statistician 
to that corporation. During the First International 
Eugenics Congress, held in London in 1912, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Hoffman, who, though not a medical 
man, is assuredly the leading authority on vital statistics 
in North America, and I have owed very much to his 
writings and letters ever since. Something is very far 
wrong, indeed, when one finds that, amongst numerous 
persons now specially concerned with the cancer problem, 
in various capacities, not one with whom I have discussed 
the matter in this country so far is aware of the existence 
of Dr. Hoffman’s work, which is certainly the starting-point 
for one of the most important of all researches into this 
subject. Fortunately, if past experience is a guide, refer- 
ence to the volume in this place will suffice to ensure that 
it receives proper attention at this hopeful and critical 
time in relation to cancer research. Two other references 
may also be given before I attempt to discuss the general 
aspects of the very remarkable and undoubtedly most 
significant geography of cancer. First, I am informed that, 
during the Sixth Session of the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations, held recently in Paris, research was 
initiated, on the proposal of Sir George Buchanan, M.D., 
from our Ministry of Health, into “the causes of the differ- 

* In the Cambridge Geographical Series: Cambridge University 
Press, 1903. 

t The Mortality from Cancer Throughout the World. By Frederick 
Hoffman, LL.D., Chairman Committee on Statistics, American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, etc., etc. Newark, New Jersey : 
The Prudential Press, 1916. 
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ence in certain forms of cancer mortality revealed by the 
vital statistics of England, Wales, Holland and Italy.” 
This is an application, however small, of the proposition 
laid down here three years ago, and often reiterated since, 
that cancer is an international problem, and should be 
dealt with by all the resources of mankind, mobilised under 
the League of Nations. Second, the student should read a 
valuable brief paper* by Dr. Hoffman with special reference 
to the strange statistical facts in the United States. 


Geography suggests ethnology and physical anthro- 
pology. We must study not only everything conceivably 
relevant that may be included in the term climate— 
such problems as are posed, for instance, by the dreadful 
pre-eminence, in American cancer mortality, of States so 
remote and different as Maine and California—but also the 
factors of race. Twenty years ago, Clemow (loc. cit.) 
made valuable observations in this field, and Hoffman 
commented, thirteen years later, upon the importance of 
Clemow’s “observations with regard to cancer frequency 
among native races, largely based upon the use of material 
not otherwise so conveniently accessible to the student of 
the subject.” I am glad to see, in a recent letter to the 
Press by Lieut.-Col. Fremantle, M.P., a member of the 
Executive Council of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
that he refers to certain native races, amongst whom cancer 
is so rare, and I hope we may infer from this that the 
B.E.C.C. will realise the extreme impropriety of dealing 
with this matter (apart from the raising of funds, may be) 
as anything other than a general problem of and for mankind. 


Or, should we say, for “ civilised’ mankind? Is this 
a “ disease of civilisation ”’ 2? We may legitimately enquire ; 
but, as Bacon would remind us, we must put the question to 
Nature in a legitimate form. Perhaps we may properly 
ask whether the factor or factors which induce the morbid 
and malignant cell-multiplication we call cancer are to be 
found amongst the features of modern civilisation, and, 
more closely, amongst features the potency of which is 
increasing, as the incidence of cancer, among modern 
civilised communities, is increasing. Evidently, in order 
that we may hope to answer this question, we must first 
distinguish between geographical and ethnological facts. 
If cancer be practically unknown in the Arctic circle, is that 
a fact of the Arctic Circle or a fact of the Eskimo? If 
cancer of the breast be only one-eighth as common in Japan 
as in this country, is that a fact of Japan or of the Japanese 
woman? To our injury and to our discredit the only 
answer to these questions is that we do not know. As 
on every occasion during which I have returned to this 
subject, for the public mind, during twenty years, I am 
astonished and dismayed at the condition, fragmentary, 
incoordinate, inchoate and chaotic, of our knowledge 
of the subject. The whole matter is almost in the pre- 
scientific age, and one can only dimly imagine what will 
be thought of our record hitherto in this respect during 
the present century by those to whom the dread secrets are 
obvious reading, say, twenty years hence. 


“* Factor or factors,” I wrote. We already know several 
agencies which have a specific, or seemingly specific, action 
in inducing cancer. The term “ auxetic ” has been used to 
describe agencies which augment cell-multiplication. Many 
or any factors of chronic irritation may act so that healing 
or reparative processes become disorganised and end in 
malignant growths. Tar and paraffin, a jagged tooth, 
a hot clay pipe, a certain worm, studied in Copenhagen, 
the eggs of which, swallowed by small rodents, very fre- 
quently and especially produce cancerous growths, and 
so on. Surely there can be no doubt that very many 
factors, common and uncommon, may set up cancer. 
Everybody has heard of X-ray cancer, and many of us 
know cases where the careless, frequent removal of pince-nez 





* The Present Cancer Problem in the United States, in The World's 
Health, May, 1923. The League of Red Cross Societies, 7 Rue 
Quentin-Bauchart, Paris. 





has set up a process in the skin of the nose which becomes 
rodent ulcer. ’ 
Readers of my recent paper here on “ Tissue Culture” 
(June 16th) may assent to the provisional statement that 
many factors may cause reversion of normal tissue cells 
to the primitive, fast-growing, undifferentiated “ embry. 
onic” type; perhaps because the factor in question 
directly affects the altered cells, or because it ab tes 
their control by other cells in their neighbourhood. 9; 
these many possible factors, which are they that an 
especially and increasingly at work in our modern, high! 
civilised communities such as, to name the first few, fa 
apart, that come to mind, Scotland, Maine and California » 
Such are some of the many questions that arise, I 
will not pursue them further, for my purpose in the present 
paper is not to be speculative and suggestive, but rather, 
with all courtesy and respect and friendly intention, t) 
ask whether the Executive Council of the B.E.C.C. are wel 
advised in referring to “‘ the cause ” of cancer as the object 
of our research, either from the standpoint of formal 
logic, or philosophy, or the known facts of the causation 
of cancer by many known agents. Lens, 


DIARY 


Lonpon, THurspDay. 


DOUBT whether any substantial advance has been 
I made even in the much needed process of clarifying 

French policy to English eyes. The Crewe conversa- 
tions have had no visible, and I believe no actual, result. 
France, either meaning to evade our questionnaire till events 
have outdated it, or till she can re-establish the half-broken 
Belgian front, says nothing reassuring and does nothing 
good. She merely forces this country to reconstruct its 
foreign policy and tempts it to recruit its air force as an 
answer to the wanton menace of her own. Nor is there 
any sign that she is disposed to reckon with the dramatic 
change that has come over the public opinion of Europe 
since the close of the war. A friend of mine, a Member 
of Parliament of influence, as well as of moderate 
temper and judgment, has just returned from a visit to 
the Ruhr and elsewhere. He described the French occupa- 
tion as a reign of terror. Every German of the least con- 
sequence lived in daily fear of arrest, and none knew when 
the blow would fall. But the point is that not only there, 
but in neutral capitals, he found France the object 
of almost universal fear and hatred. Only one British 
official had a word to say for her, and he spoke in 
very qualified terms. The whole staff had been 
alienated by her anarchic policy and the hard and 
unscrupulous officialism which dictated it. But the 
British did not stand alone. Wherever French officials 
descended the report was the same. Working together 
with great skill, they devastated every inch of moral tern- 
tory they traversed. While this process went on, all hopes of 
peace, of a chance for the League of Nations, must be 
abandoned. So acutely was this felt that soon in liberal 
Europe—in the Entente, in the Little Entente, even m 
her own Poland, and markedly in the neutral States—Franet 
would not have a friend left. 

* * * 

As to Germany, France is again counting, in her blindness, 
on an early surrender. She will find herself mistaken. 
She does, I imagine, discount the fall of the Cuno Goverm 
ment, when she does not reckon on its humiliation. 
She may secure the first, though not the second, consoling 
herself with the thought that her best terms are to be 
had from a Social Democratic administration. Miscaleuls- 
tion the second. It is extremely doubtful whether 4 
Socialist Government will take office. It is certain that 
if they do they will prove as intractable as their pre 
decessors. A great change has come over the mind of the 
Socialist party since the momentous hour when they 
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on the signature of the Treaty of Versailles. 

patriotism has revived under the strokes of the 
French lash, and, I am assured, there is to-day no hope of 
; Socialist accommodation with France. Doubtless there 
is min ahead. Wages simply cannot keep pace with 
riees, and the standard of living is again going rapidly 
down. Butter and milk are almost unknown in the 
towns, save for the scanty milk allowance for very young 
children. But despair is no peacemaker. 

* * x 


Yet, though we may esteem France to be the grand 
offender, the retort to her, in this building up of an immense 
army of the air, strikes one cold. Where are our memories? 
What are our thoughts for mankind? Scores of thousands of 
young men are alive in the shy corner of whose fancies dwell 
a tangle of horrors that they dare not unravel, even to their 
hest beloved. Now a worse outrage is in active preparation. 
This next war—how soon will it be the war ?—means 
death by shock, by asphyxiation, by tearing, blinding, 
and maddening poisons, to soldiers and civilians alike, 
down to babes and nursing or pregnant mothers ; it means 
the destruction of great cities and the collapse of a world. 
Would it not even be better to let the Poincarés work 
their wicked wills, and bring their country to the ruin 
that awaits her, than to advance to this fearful Massacre 
of the Innocents ? I hope the Prime Minister will deeply 
underline his hint of an international agreement on air 
forees. If he fails, a close and frank debate on Anglo- 
French relationships ought at once to be opened. And 
though America seems to prefer to go canting on, self- 
righteous and self-absorbed, she should at least be urged 
to take a hand in it. As for the remedies, an Entente in 
the air, which is suggested, is not enough. Perpetual Peace 
in the Air is what is wanted. 

* * . 
I spoke last week of the murder of a child of seven by 
a French soldier in Diisseldorf. I now receive a photo- 
graph of this poor little boy, lying in his open coffin, covered 
with tributary flowers, and the following account of his 
death. His name was Hans Herbes. He and two other 
children of nine and eleven were playing in a street of the 
Disseldorf Ladin district, outside a house which used to 
contain the municipal stores of potatoes. These have 
been requisitioned by the French, and the house now 
serves as a fodder depot for the Rhine army. The front 
of the house has two gateways and two barred windows, 
one of them is the window of the guardroom, which contains 
one bed. While they were playing, the children came 
near the window, looked inside the room, saw a soldier 
on the bed and called out to him in fun, “ No bread, 
Monsieur?” The soldier said: ‘ Allez” (“Be off”). The 
children repeated their exclamation. The soldier now 
got up, took his rifle from the wall and took up his stand 
in the gateway. The eldest boy witness was given a 
rifle, in order to demonstrate the action of the soldier. 
The Teport states that the movements were those of loading 
and aiming the rifle. The shot was fired at a distance 
of three yards and took off part of the child’s skull. The 
soldier’s defence was that the affair was an accident. 












But this was against the evidence of the boy witnesses. 
The German police had great difficulty in protecting the 
soldier against the enraged crowd. The child’s father is a 
docker and out of work. 

* * * 

The world of racing is a glittering thing to look at. 
But the other day I gathered an uninviting impression of 
it from an old gentleman rider, who knew it well and 
- tved it without any Puritanical aversion. It was 
ther he said. The horses were run for every farthing 
; Y Were worth, and as soon as the delicate two or three- 
ta were worked out, as they often were, they were 
deal 4 anything they could fetch. And there was a good 
oa of cruel riding. Perhaps no jockey nowadays was as 

age as Fred Archer, but the spur was often freely 


applied at the end of the race, so that the horse’s flanks 
were covered with blood, and occasionally the wounds 
had to be stitched. As for betting, it had grown to be 
one of the most colossal businesses in the world. My friend 
estimated the turnover of one famous establishment at about 
fifty millions a year. In the highly expert business of figuring 
out the odds up to the last moments before a race, it was 
all scientific accounting; no knowledge of horses was 
required. To-day everybody betted, including women 
(who were madder than the men) and children. In a 
working district he knew, the mothers even gave their 
children pence to bet with. 
* * « 


A recent traveller in Russia—Petrograd, Moscow, and the 
neighbouring country—described to me the life there as fast 
reverting to a mixed Socialist and individualist condition. 
The best hotels at least were not only habitable, but 
comfortable. Wines and small luxuries were to be had; 
his tariff worked out at about 12s. 6d. a day, and this gave 
him a sitting-room as large as a first-rate club dining- 
room. The urban roads, too, were being repaired, and 
many are now in fairly good condition. The Bolshevists 
meant to retain control of the mines, the railroads, and the 
heavy industries; for the rest there would be competitive 
trading. Lodging with fairly well-to-do farmers, he found 
them able to pay the State taxes, and not grumbling 
about them, now that the requisitions were withdrawn. 
He thought there was plenty of money to be made by 
foreign exploiters, for even after the Government had 
taken 50 per cent., the country was so rich that an ample 
margin would be left for private profit. 

* * * 

There is some beating up here of a quarrel with the 
United States on the liner question, but it is well to remem- 
ber that she has a fairly substantial quarrel with us. British 
merchants and shipowners are just now conducting a 
gigantic smuggling trade to the States. From more than 
one British port steamers regularly go out laden with liquor, 
stop within about fifteen miles of the American coast, and 
then are relieved of their stores by fast motor-boats which 
lurk around the inlets of Long Island till they get a chance 
of landing their cargoes. Through Canada, too, a tremendous 
and most profitable trade in liquor goes on. The results, 
as described to me, are demoralising to people and officials 
alike. They make a deep impression on the American 
public, which, after all, is Prohibitionist by a great majority, 
with an impassioned belief in the ethics of Prohibition. 

* * * 


There is no truth in the story of Lord Reading’s early 
return to this country. He will serve the full term of his 
Viceroyalty. 

* * * 

I wish to add to my brief statement of Olive Schreiner’s 
literary remains these additional facts: (1) that her 
biography by her husband is being finally revised, and 
that it will probably be the first book to be published 
(it contains some delightful reminiscences of her childhood) ; 
that her letters will be published in a separate volume, 
in all likelihood next year; and that there also exists an 
early novel, preceding the Story of an African Farm, 
and a novel which she regarded as her best work. The 
date of their publication has not been determined. 

a * * 

It is good news, even in these days of the revival of the 
drama, that Flecker’s beautiful play, Hassan, is to be 
produced on a famous London stage. I know nothing 
so fine in English dramatic literature of the poetic kind 
since the Browning and Swinburne plays, perhaps since 
Byron’s Sardanapalus, of which I am _ old-fashioned 
enough to be (with reserves) an admirer. Hassan really 
concentrates Flecker’s genius —his mixture of classicism 
and orientalism, his wonderful sense of colour, his cold 
artist’s temperament, and his power of composition—in 
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a work which, of its kind, is not far from perfection. It 
will be hard to play: yet no harder than La Tosca, where 
there is no genius at all, but only horrors, whereas Hassan 
is poetry and drama at high tension down to the beautiful 
and very playable close. 

WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE KENYA PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratesMan. 

Sir,—The solution of the Kenya problem that you propound 
in your issue of the 28rd instant is one that would be acceptable 
not only to the Indian population of Kenya, but to public 
opinion in India. At a public meeting held at Nairobi in the 
early part of this year, under the auspices of the Eastern Africa 
Indian National Congress, and before any decision had been 
taken to send an Indian deputation here, a resolution was 
unanimously passed to the effect that native interests should be 
held paramount by His Majesty’s Government, that the control 
of the Legislature should be maintained by Downing Street 
by the retention of the official majority, that there should be, 
pending the qualification of the native peoples for the franchise, 
special native representation in the Legislature, and that, 
subject to the foregoing, as between immigrant populations, 
there should be equality of status, rights and opportunity. 

In a letter to the Times by Mr. C. F. Andrews a few weeks 
ago, he points out that “‘ Indians in Kenya have again and 
again authoritatively declared that they have no desire what- 
ever to take any part in the direct administration of native 
affairs, and they are not asking for the vote with that object 
in view. They wish to leave the control of native affairs entirely 
in the hands of Colonial officials. They do not regard either 
themselves or the European settlers as the fit persons to deal 
with them directly.” In a later letter to the same paper, 
written at the request of the Kenya Indian Delegation, Mr. 
Andrews quotes the following declaration by them in a signed 
Memorandum to the Colonial Office : ‘* We think it safest and 
best, in the present circumstances, that neither the Indian 
nor the European settler should have the control of native 
affairs, and that the legislative power should be taken out of 
their hands and kept in the hands of the Imperial Government 
till a time in the future when the African native is sufficiently 
advanced in intelligence and education to manage his own 
affairs and rule over his own country. This is our present 
judgment, and we are prepared to abide by it.” 

It seems, therefore, somewhat superfluous on your part to 
suggest that “the struggle in Kenya is merely a struggle of 
rival oligarchies. The Indians are as strongly in favour of a 
colour bar as the Europeans; they merely wish to draw the 
line in a different place.” That has never been the Indian 
position, and I am confident that you can find no authority 
for your statement at any time during the last five years. 

May I take this opportunity of referring to two or three 
more details in your article? You admit that “ Kenya is not 
a white man’s country. It is doubtful still whether European 
women and children can live even in the highlands.” Why, 
then, do you assert, in another place, that the white settlers 
are right in claiming the highlands, leaving to the Indians the 
lowlands ? Apart from the inequity of reserving to the white 
settlers the comparatively healthy part of the colony, and 
relegating the Indian settlers to the relatively unhealthy parts, 
by what authority in a Crown Colony should one-sixth of its 
area be set aside for a privileged community? Since when 
has segregation been an admirable principle within the British 
Commonwealth ? Why, too, do you repeat the false assertion 
that the Indian population of Kenya is an ex-coolie population ? 
I have official authority for the definite statement that the 
bulk of the Indian population of Kenya is composed of the 
middle and the lower middle classes. The small remnant of 
the coolie force employed in the construction of the Uganda 
railway many years ago is a negligible proportion of the total 
population, white settler propaganda to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

You speak learnedly of “an excessively prolific race with a 
low standard of life and no knowledge or inclination towards 
birth control,” and you draw the conclusion that “it is un- 
reasonable to suggest that the teeming millions of India should 
be allowed freely to ‘expand’ into Kenya or anywhere else, 
under the protection of British power.’’ This is surely an 
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amazing perversion of facts. What are the facts? For 
nearly a century past white settlers and their Governments, 
or the local British governing agency, have deliberately indented 
upon India for large supplies of Indian labour, and there an 
now spread over the vast British Empire, something like , 
million and a-half of these British Indians and their descendants, 
The population of Mauritius is two-thirds Indian. There ay 
more Indians than Europeans in Natal. There are as many 
Indians as Fijians in Fiji. Two-fifths of the population of 
British Guiana is Indian; and so on. It is the white settler 
and not the Indians who are responsible for this widespread 
migration of Indians at a somewhat low level of economic 
organisation. There is only one place to which Indian emigra- 
tion, that is both voluntary and of a higher grade, has proceeded 
during the last three hundred years and more. I refer to East 
Africa, and it is an astonishing thing that at the present day 
there are probably not in the whole of East Africa, from Italian 
Somaliland on the north to Delagoa Bay on the south, as many 
as sixty thousand of these Indians. In Kenya itself, after 
three centuries of unrestricted immigration, there are not only 
not more than twenty-five thousand Indians in the whole 
colony, which is as large as France and Belgium combined, but 
I am in possession of the official figures of the Government of 
India, showing that during the last three years there has 
actually been a considerable excess of Indian emigration from 
Kenya over Indian immigration into the Colony. Contrast 
with this the fact that the European population between the 
1911 census and the 1921 census has doubled itself, and has, 
in any case, increased in that period at a much greater rate 
than the Indian population has done. At the present day, 
and at the cost of the Indian and the native tax-payer, as well 
as of the European white settler, white immigration is being 
deliberately encouraged.—Yours, etc., 
Hy. S. L. Powax, 
Hon. Secretary, Indian Overseas Association. 
June 26th. 

[We are glad to know that Mr. Polak and Indians generally 
are in agreement with us on the main point. As regards Mr. 
Polak’s objections on questions of detail—{1) we said it was 
doubtful if European women and children could live in the high- 
lands. But while that doubt exists, the white settlers ought, in our 
view, to have the benefit of it; they certainly cannot live in 
the lowlands, and the Indians can. (2) The unrestricted right 
of Indians to expand into Kenya has been claimed by a great 
many of their champions, and this we have called an unreasonable 
claim. If, as Mr. Polak suggests, there is no likelihood of its 
being pushed (we hinted ourselves that we did not know whether 
there was any real prospect in any event of Indian immigration 
on a large scale), so much the better. (8) The Indian claims to 
the franchise have also been put in the past in such a way %& 
to justify the charge that they were oligarchical claims. The 
Indians in Kenya demanded equal rights with the white settlers. 
To concede that by giving an identical franchise to Indians and 
whites would be to establish a mixed oligarchy. It is satis- 
factory to know that the Indians do not want a mixed oligarchy. 
But they would prefer that, we suppose, to a purely white 
oligarchy, and it is therefore essential, as we have argued and 
as Mr. Polak agrees, that the Imperial Government shoud 
keep the control of the colony and the welfare of the African 
natives in its own hands.—Eb. N.S.] 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article on the “‘ Kenya Indian Question ’ you 
a. ™ To give a few thousand Indian ex-coolies authonly 
over three million Africans would be the reductio ad absurdu 
of any conceivable theory of a British democratic commor 
wealth.” A “coolie” is a manual labourer, and I do not see why 
an Indian should be debarred from political privileges becaus 
he has been a manual labourer once. You have in the Britis 
House of Commons quite an appreciable number of the manus 
labourers or “ coolies ” of this country enjoying equal politics 
privileges with the blue-blooded members of the Re 
Club,” and if your shibboleth about the standard of living 
“ Gresham’s Law” be true, the working class of this — 
should be segregated in special areas and deprived of poli 
authority. ; a 

You also say that “‘ democracy is a European invention. 
This statement is eminently challengeable. Some — 
democracy existed even in ancient India, as is evidenced by 
Code of Manu and the Edicts of Asoka.—Yours, etc., 

M. P. K. MENO®. 

50 West End, Queensbury, Bradford. 

June 25th. 
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[We do not wish to deprive anyone of political rights “‘ because 
has been a manual labourer once.” Our argument was 
that it would be absurd that such rights should extend to the 
exercise of authority by a tiny Asiatic minority, without political 
jence, over a huge African majority without a franchise. 
Our correspondent’s reference to the British House of Commons 
misses the point. The members of the House of Commons 
enjoy equal political rights not only with one another, but with 
the whole adult population (saving the women between twenty- 
one and thirty) of the country. This is democracy ; what we 
were arguing against in Kenya was a narrow oligarchy. 

When we spoke of democracy being a European invention, 
we were obviously referring to the modern institution of repre- 
sentative democracy, which is quite a different thing from the 
# forms of democracy ”’ that existed in ancient India.—Eb. N.S. 


AFRIKANDERDOM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Surely ‘“‘ Wayfarer’s” etymology of the last syllable 
of this word—its equation with a Latin-derived “‘ dominion ”— 
must be wrong: -dom is a Germanic affix (modern German 
um) which makes an abstraction of a substantive or adjective 
(kingdom, wisdom, Christendom). Its derivation is doubtless 
from “ do,” as -tum is from “ tun,” so that it ultimately denotes 
an activity of the word to which it is affixed. 

Lord Milner may so at least be acquitted of a tautology. 
—Yours, etc., STEPHEN GASELEE. 

27 Ashburn Place, S.W. 7. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—If Mr. Chapman is rash in his history he is justified in 
his protest against the Royal Society being referred to as but 
one of the Royal Societies and as standing in need of distin- 
guishing words. Everyone knows that there are many “ Royal 
Societies’ in various parts of the Empire. There is one, a 
flourishing body, at Perth—I mean, of course, the Perth, not 
Perth (N.B.). 

The general public, as well as the scientific men, know well 
what the letters F.R.S. connote, and they do nof confuse them 
with F.R.S.L. or even F.R.S.E. And a patriotic Scotsman, 
wishing to benefit the Royal Society of Edinburgh in his will, 
would be well advised to specify that learned body with exact- 
ness, as a bequest to “‘ The Royal Society ” sans phrase would 
most certainly be construed in favour of the Society at Burlington 
House (London).—Yours, etc., O_Lm™. 


THE FARMERS’ DIRGE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I see the phrase “* based on average cost of production ” 
in relation to settling a standard price for wheat confuses Mr. 
Lennard’s mind and, I think, other people’s too. _It’s a question 
of words. It’s not necessary to be so clever; all we want to 
do is to be practical and fix the price of wheat at a figure, say, 
18s. 6d. per cwt., that will make it a paying proposition to 
convert about four million acres of grass land into arable. 

There are no doubt as many theoretical objections to this as 
there were two generations ago to fixing the price for conveying 
letters at an average rate of 1d., but it was found a practical 
Proposition ; so is this.—Yours, etc., MONTAGUE ForDHAM. 

June 27th. 


LEXICOGRAPHY AND TRADE 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMan. 
_ Sim,—I was interested in the letter which appeared in your 
issue of the 9th inst., over the name of Mr. Peter Rattray. The 
late Dr. Henry Bradley’s judgment regarding the use of the 
spelling “tyre” or “tire” is, of course, authoritative. All 
must bow in reverence before so great a lexicographer. But an 
interesting problem arises as between lexicography and life, 
vetween the dictionary and the desk in the counting house. 
Tyre ” seems to be the only way by which British made tyres 
are distinguished in catalogues and advertisements from Ameri- 
can “tires.” Sir Eric Geddes, who is now the Chairman of 
ops, must have a pretty problem. An American Dunlop 
Company is in existence. Its tyres will be advertised, no doubt, 
in the United States as “ tires.” Part of Sir Eric’s correspon- 
dence will incorporate the spelling ‘“‘ tyre” and part the other 
form, “ tire.” 
As the development of British trade is vital to us all, with the 





tragedy of unemployment still like a dark shadow over the 
land, I feel that a tariff of thoughtfulness ought to arise in the 
minds of British citizens. They should show a preference 
(other things being equal) for the buying of British goods and 
insist, therefore, upon any spelling which, like “tyre,” dis- 
tinguishes these goods from the manufacturers of a competing 
nation. Whatever the lexicographer may say, I believe I am 
stating sound economic doctrine.—Yours, etc., 
L. P. N. KesHan, 


Miscellany 
THE FORTUNES OF CRESSIDA 


ERHAPS in some learned academic essay, suitably 
entombed among its fellows in the archives of one 
of our ancient universities, the whole story is written 

down, the story of Cressida’s adventures in print, her 
literary metamorphoses. But until that treatise is dis- 
interred, or another of equal scholarship produced, we must 
content ourselves with a bald summary, in which, no doubt, 
are many gaps. Be that as it may, nothing concerning 
this seductive creature, symbol of feminine witchery and 
feminine inconstancy, can be quite barren of interest to 
those who feel themselves to be, in one respect at least, 
potential Troiluses. Famous though she is in literature, 
she is less famous than she might have been. To have for 
neighbour Helen of Troy were sufficient handicap for any 
young woman: the face that launched a thousand ships 
and burnt the topless towers of Ilium may well be imagined 
to have dimmed, by comparison, all contemporary glories. 
I fancy that Marlowe’s lines, to say nothing of Homer’s, 
must sometimes rankle in the mind of poor Cressida as she 
wanders, alluring but insubstantial shade, beside the waters 
of Acheron; and that when, in her wandering, she chances 
upon Helen, she of the two is less eager for conversation. 
For they who damned themselves by carelessly living and 
dying before the dawn of the Christian era, what have they 
to feed their meditations on except past triumphs and 
present fame? 

From M. Legouis and from M. Jusserand, the most 
engaging and not the least informed of literary historians, 
we learn that Benoit de Sainte-More, though not actually 
her progenitor in print, was at least one of the earliest of 
Cressida’s foster-fathers. Benoit de Sainte-More, an Anglo- 
Saxon trouvére attached to the Court of Henry II., was as 
near the first as we need to go (unless we are insatiably 
curious), the first to relate what was done and suffered by 
Troilus, the noble son of Priamus and brother of Paris and 
Hector, in particular his love of Briseida (Cressida), and his 
betrayal by her. Sainte-More’s tale differs from the later 
versions known to us very little in plot but very much in 
atmosphere and characterisation. His treatment of 
Cressida herself would seem to have been as shabby as 
Shakespeare’s own. At the end of the thirteenth century 
Guido de Colonna, a Sicilian doctor, laid hands on Sainte- 
More’s story and retold it in Latin, giving it in the process 
a dull didactic turn. Both documents were used by 
Boccaccio, whose Filostrato (‘‘Felled by Love”’) formed the 
basis of Chaucer’s prodigious poem. Here we approach 
more familiar ground. Chaucer, though he lifted many 
pages from Boccaccio, translating them almost literally, 
nevertheless transformed the tale both in tempo and in 
temper. The Southern languor and voluptuousness of 
Boccaccio’s poem, its uncompromising and splendid sen- 
suality, was alien not to Chaucer’s moral predilections but 
to his temperament. He translated the form rather than 
the spirit of the original, and what he added was typically 
Anglo-French in tone, not Italian. His comic genius 
would out. When Boccaccio’s Pandaro (the Italian’s own 
creation) becomes Chaucer’s Pandarus he changes his 
nature as well as the last syllable of his name. From the 
“sympathetic” character of the Filostrato he is converted 
into a genial immoral providence; from a disinterested 
young friend of Troilus to a wicked old gentleman, the 
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““eme” of Cressida. From a mere point d appui, represen- 
tative of commonsense friendship in a world of intoxicating 
passion, he is at once elevated and degraded into a comic 
character. M. Legouis holds that Chaucer is most moving, 
most eloquent—in short, most a poet—in just those 
passages where he follows his Italian original most closely. 
Even if we admit this it need not distress us. Chaucer was 
not a poet of sustained passion. He lacks, as Arnold was 
the first to point out, that spoudaiotes which Aristotle 
declares to be the mark of great poetry. In this sense it 
may be said that, although he was for two centuries the 
greatest of our poets, Chaucer first and the rest nowhere, 
on a wider survey he is seen to be great less as a poet than 
as a creator of people. Primarily, he was a master of nar- 
rative and, still more, a master of comic characterisation. 
His inestimable service to English literature is, first of all, 
perhaps, that he heiped to save from extinction the language 
which he in part created, but also that he was the first of 
our creative writers, whose number includes Shakespeare, 
Fielding and Dickens. He is the father, not (primarily) of 
English poetry, but of the Englishnovel. In factitishe, not 
Bunyan or Defoe, and certainly not Richardson, whom we 
should acclaim as the first English novelist. We shall do 
better still, perhaps, to call him the first of English makars, 
this being a phrase that takes us outside all tedious disputes 
about prose and verse forms. One may plausibly con- 
jecture (though it is unimportant) that had Chaucer been 
born into the eighteenth or nineteenth century, instead of 
into the fourteenth before English prose had become a 
flexible medium, The Canterbury Tales would have been 
written in prose. The Miller, the Reeve, the Pardoner, 
the Wife of Bath: these feast in paradise at one table 
with Falstaff, Parson Adams, Squire Adams, Western, 
Pickwick and the rest. Happy the novelist who shall add 
to their company! 

Briseida becomes Gressida; Gressida becomes Criseyde; 
and with each change she becomes better worth knowing. 
She has now an ingenuous innocence that formerly she 
lacked. Frailty, not wantonness, is the cause of her ultimate 
treachery. When we go further she fares worse. In 
Shakespeare she is a shallow creature not worth the loving ; 
and because we cannot fall in love with her, as Troilus does, 
we cannot, when the cruel blow falls on him, share the 
bitterness of his disillusion. The play seems to me an 
example of anti-romantic bias (most powerful in the Helen 
scenes) over-reaching itself. It was surely a dramatic mis- 
take to hint so broadly at the very outset that Troilus is a 
doomed fool snared by an unscrupulous wanton. We, too, 
must be deceived, or we cannot later be undeceived. If we 
cannot climb to the heights of the lover’s ecstasy we cannot 
fall from those heights. At best we can but watch him with 
pity ; at worst, we are inclined to shrug our shoulders with 
the reflection that the silly fellow ought to have known 
better. Such passages as the famous 

Injurious time now with a robber’s haste 

Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consign’d kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adicu, 

And scants us with a single famish’d kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears 


are conspicuous by reason of their isolation as well as by 
reason of their splendour. 

Half a century after Chaucer, during a period of un- 
paralleled dearth in English poetry, the greatest of the 
Scottish makars added to the story of Cressida. Not every- 
body is acquainted with this interesting sequel. Our 
knowledge of its author, Master Robert Henryson of Dun- 
fermline, is very scanty. Born some time during the 
fourteen twenties, he is supposed to have taken his degree 
in arts and practised as a schoolmaster in his native town. 
He was the author of some Moral Fables of Avsop in Scottish 
Metre, of Orpheus and Eurydice, and of miscellaneous poems 
of which the best, and the best known, is Robene and 
Makyne, which you will find in The Oxford Book of English 


Verse. Chaucer, his acknowledged master, he"loved and 
studied to good purpose. The Testament of Cresseid begins 
with a fitting tribute. “* Ane doolie sessoun to ane cairfull 
dyte suld correspond,” says Henryson. A doleful season 
and a sorrowful poem should synchronise ; and so it was 
when “ schowris of haill ” were descending from the North 
that he began to write this tragic epilogue to Chaucer's 
poem: 
I mend the fyre, and beiket me about, 
Than tuik ane drink my spreitis to comfort, 
And armit me weill fra the cauld thairout ; 
To cut the winter nicht, and mak it schort, 
I tuik ane quair, and left all uther sport, 
Written be worthie Chaucer glorious, 
Of fair Cresseid and lustie Troylus. 


And so he falls to musing upon the fate of these lovers, and 
in his mind the sequel takes shape. Chaucer ended his 
poem with the perfidy of Cressida, the sorrow and shame 
of Troilus, and his death in battle at the hands of Achilles. 
Cressida has reluctantly torn herself from the arms of her 
lover in order that she may, as in duty bound, join her 
father, Calchas the priest, who has arranged for her transfer 
to the Greek camp. They part with mutual protestations 
of eternal fidelity ; but she has not been away from Troilus 
many days before she is wooed by the Greek captain, 
Diomede, to whom she yields herself. Her letters to her 
former lover become vague and cause him infinite uneasi- 
ness. Finally there falls into his hands the coat of Diomede, 
wrested from its owner by Deiphebe in battle. On the 
collar of this garment he finds a brooch which he recognises 
as his own love-token to Cressida, given her on the day of 
their parting. 

But this, says Henryson, is not the end. To her 
father, priest of the temple of Venus, she goes in her 
distress. He receives her kindly, offering her the cold 
comfort: “‘Perhaps it is all for the best.” But therein he 
is a false prophet. For one day, in the holy precincts of 
the temple itself, the unhappy woman blasphemes the god 
of love. Instantly she falls down in a swoon, and in a 
vision she hears herself condemned by a conference of the 
gods. She awakes to find herself a leper; secretly she is 
conducted by her father, “ with cop and clapper, wonder 
prively,”’ to the lazar-house. 

But the best of Henryson is to come. Thenceforward 
Cresseid lives among others similarly afflicted and begs 
in the streets, clapping her clapper, “efter the law of 
Lipper-Leid.”” One day Troilus passes through the town, 
riding at the head of his company in triumph. The lepers 
approach him, begging for alms. The eyes of Troilus and 
Cressida meet. It is a poignant and terrible moment, a 
moment critical not only for these one-time lovers but for 
the poet himself. What will he make of it? 

Than upon him scho kest up baith hir cne 
And with ane blenk it come into his thocht, 
That he sum time hir face befoir had sene ; 
But scho was in sic plye he knew hir nocht; 
Yit than hir luik into his mynd it brocht 
The sweit visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, sumtyme his awin darling. 
Neither recognises the other. And yet some chord is 
touched in Troilus, some potent phrase of music is awakened. 
Strangely stirred by his memories, he flings a purse of gold 
into the lap of Cressida and passes on without a word. The 
other mendicants gather round her in excitement. ‘* What 
lord is that ? ” she asks them, and is told by “ a lipper man” 
that it is Sir Troilus. Whereupon she breaks into a lamen- 
tation, bequeaths to her lord the ruby ring with which he 
had betrothed her, and dies. The news is hurried to 
Troilus. And then: 
Quhen he had hard hir greit infirmitie, 
Her legacie and lamentatioun, 
And how scho endit in sic povertic, 
He swelt for wo, and fell doun in a swoon; 
For greit sorrow his hart to brist was boun: 
Siching full sadlie, said, “I can no moir ; 
Scho was untrew, and wo is me thairfoir!” 
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Sum said he maid ane tomb of merbell gray, 
And wrait hir name and superscriptioun, 
And laid it on hir grave, quhair that scho lay, 
In goldin letteris, conteining this ressoun : 
“Lo, ladyis fair, Cresseid of Troyis toun, 

Sumtyme countit the flour of womanheid, 
Under this stane, lait lipper, lyis deid.” 

The conjunction of the idea of leprosy with the memory 
of Troilus’s peerless paramour is, I grant you, more than a 
jittle shocking. Nevertheless, for strength of conception 
and simple dignity of treatment the story is no unworthy 

uel to Troilus and Criseyde ; and in fairness we must 
remember that the disciple was creating, whereas the master 
yas for the most part translating and adapting an admit- 
tedly fine work by another hand. With Henryson remains 
the honour of having said the last word about Cressida ; 
and who could wish her a fairer epitaph? 

GERALD BULLETT. 


Music 
THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 


MUST confess that when the curtain went up at the 
] Shaftesbury Theatre last Monday afternoon at a 
little after 2.80 o’clock I thought I was in Paradise. 

It is true that I had been beguiled by an overture conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham which I could not identify, but 
which had a certain flavour of Rameau, but this—even 
played with that virtuosity one has learnt to expect from 
Sir Thomas Beecham—was not itself sufficient to enfold 
and spirit me away into Arcadia. But it had prepared 
me,and when the curtain rose upon the bower of that 
holy Shepherdess Clorin—a bower of the most apt, ingenious 
and artificial naturalness—and I heard these first words 
of Clorin, beautifully spoken by Miss Nell Carter: 

Hail, holy earth, whose cold arms do embrace 

The truest man that ever fed his flocks, 

By the fat plains of fruitful Thessaly, 
I was enchanted. Sir Thomas Beecham had contrived an 
accompaniment to Clorin’s blank verse which did not 
disturb or cloud one single syllable from her lips, but 
which provided a rhythmic background over which the 
blank verse rhythm moved freely with an accentuated 
music. I had not thought it possible so to enhance 
the beauty of the spoken verse, and the whole credit of 
this achievement, which was sustained throughout the 
play, is due to Sir Thomas Beecham, who could thus 
choose the appropriate music, and control tone and rhythm 
with such flexibility that the verse not only retained its 
rightful prominence, but, as it were, floated upon the music 
like a boat, silhouetted upon flowing water, that moves in 
harmony with the wind and waves. 
_Much of the initial effect must also be credited to Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson of Four Oaks, whose dresses and 
scenery were exquisite in colour and design. This pro- 
duction js, perhaps, the best thing he has ever done, and 





it demonstrated vividly how great a loss the theatre suffers 
by the continued unemployment of such proved artists 
#8 Mr. Albert Rutherston and Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
himself, It is years since there has been seen upon any 
London Stage scenes which gave such delight and satis- 
faction to the eye. Perhaps the most striking of Mr. 
ilkinson’s successes was the well scene, where one 
&xpected to see arise Sabrina fair: 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair, 
but, as the author of the piece was John Fletcher and not 
: _ Milton, actually there arose from the well at his 
} op time in the play, instead of Sabrina, the God of 
ver, and in the finest invented silver-watery dress 
7 ve ever set eyes on. Many were the successful dramatic 
Usteal touches contrived, I suspect, by Sir Thomas 





Beecham himself, and woven into the actual musical 
material which he had collected—if my ear judges correctly 
—from various minor eighteenth-century works plundered 
for his purpose ; but there was one seeming interpolation 
which I did not think successful, namely, the song of the 
God of the River, beginning : 
Do not fear to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet. 

This song was distinctly poor and also, I thought, struck 
a false note. Mr. Frederick Ranalow, who took the part, 
did not succeed in hiding its defects. I imagine that 
many people would also dislike the rather sing-song way 
in which he delivered his preceding lines, written in 
couplets ; for, compared with the vocal resource in diction 
of Miss Nell Carter (Clorin), Miss Isabel Jeans (Cloe) and 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt (Amarillis), Mr. Ranalow’s capacity 
to speak verse was decidedly limited. But I thought 
this sing-song effect rather in place, being curiously appro- 
priate by contrast with the subtler speech of the mortals. 
It provided one of those examples of happy accidental 
effects which occasionally reward producers, since Mr. 
Ranalow had obviously been cast for the part of the God 
of the River because of the song to be sung. The song 
was a failure, but his first appearance and opening speech 
were surprisingly successful. 

The Faithful Shepherdess, published before 1610, is the 
work of John Fletcher alone. One cannot but regret that 
Francis Beaumont did not collaborate with Fletcher in 
this play, for he might have lopped off a few extravagances, 
condensed and invigorated the plot and left Fletcher's 
pastoral fancy and exquisite verse unimpaired. How 
delightful the verse is may be shown by any number of 
passages. In Clorin’s first speech the following lines are 
typical not exceptional : 

My meat shall be what these wild woods afford, 

Berries and chestnuts, plaintains, on whose cheeks 

The sun sits smiling, and the lofty fruit 

Pulled from the fair head of the straight-grown pine. 
Delightful as is such verse to read, it might be thought 
likely to be ineffective in the theatre. On the contrary, 
the audience found itself hanging upon the words, charmed 
and fascinated by the music of the verse as it fell from the 
lips of the players. The dramatic tension tightened or 
loosened with the colour of the verse. Miss Isabel Jeans 
was able to make Cloe amuse or thrill us at will. When 
she said : 

Here be woods as green 

As any; air likewise as fresh and swect 

As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curléd streams, 


we were lulled as by music. When she passed into another 


key : 

Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers ; tell the tales of love— 

How the pale Pheebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each night 

Gilding the mountain with her brother's light 

To kiss her sweetest, 
we were caught in a moment as dramatic, by virtue of its 
relative passionate cadence in the smooth pastoral verse, 
as any Pineroesque or Guitry climax in a modern play. 
Then there are moments of pure dramatic beauty such as 
we never get in any modern play. That moment when 
Clorin, startled, cries out : 

Shepherd, how cam’st thou hither to this place ? 

No way is trodden; all the verdant grass 

The spring shot up stands yet unbruiséd here 

Of any foot ; only the dappled deer 

Far from the fearéd sound of crookéd horn 

Dwells in this fastness. 


With this loveliness—and how much lovelier it is spoken 
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in situ you cannot imagine !—goes a nimble wit which 
delights us in Cloe’s lines : 

For from one cause of fear I am most free, 

It is impossible to ravish me, 

I am so willing. 
Can there be greater nonsense than is affirmed by some 
critics, who will have it that there is no place in the theatre 
for words. This arbitrary narrowing of “ action ” to some 
sort of physical diarrhoea—seen in its most acute form in 
a type of melodrama where detectives and crooks chase 
each other to the accompaniment of door-slammings, wall 
and table-rappings, wind-blown curtains, expiring lamps 
and diabolical shrieks—is one of the strangest illusions 
of the age, and it persists only because the public gets 
no chance of seeing and expressing its approval of plays 
which depart from the Anglo-French convention of the 
last fifty years. I cannot believe that the public would 
not enjoy The Faithful Shepherdess as produced by the 
Phoenix Society if it were given the chance. It would be 
advisable to cut it, as at present it plays for at least half- 
an-hour too long; but this done then, with its present 
cast and setting and with Sir Thomas Beecham in charge 
of the music, I think it would be commercially successful 
even if we must remember that on its first appearance 
it was a failure and that Ben Jonson wrote : 


. . . thy murdered poem; which shall rise 
A glorifisd work to time, when fire 
Or moths shall eat what all these fools admire. 


There are plenty of fools still who may not admire The 

* Faithful Shepherdess, but let us hope there are enough 

who can admire to fill a London theatre for a few months. 
W. J. TuRNeER. 


THE COW’S DEATH 


HE calf was still-born. It came from the womb 
tail first. When its red, unwieldy body dropped on 
the green-sward it was dead. It lay with its head 

doubled about its neck in a clammy mass. The men stood 
about it and shook their heads in silence. The wife of the 
peasant who owned the cow sighed and said, “ It is God’s 
will.” The cow moaned, mad with the pain of birth. 
Then she wheeled around cumbersomely, her hoofs driving 
into the soft earth beneath the weight of her body. She 
stooped over the calf and moaned, again smelling it. Then 
she licked the still body with her coarse tongue lovingly. 
The woman rubbed the cow’s matted forehead, and there 
was a tear in her eye; for she too was a mother. 

Then the cow, overcome once more with the pain, moved 
away from the calf and stood with her head bent low, 
breathing heavily through her nostrils. The breath came 
in long pale columns, like sunbeams coming through the 
window of a darkened church. They drove her away to 
a corner of the field, and she stood wearily with her head 
over the fence, lashing her flanks with her tail restlessly. 

They seized the calf and dragged it by the feet along the 
field to the fence, out through the fence into another field, 
then through another fence, then up the grassy slope that 
led to the edge of the cliff. They dropped it downwards 
into the sea. It lay in a pulped mass on the rocks. They 
rebuilt the gaps in the stone fences carefully and returned 
to the cow. The woman offered her a hot drink of oatmeal, 
but she refused it. They seized her and poured the drink 
down her throat, using a bull’s horn as a funnel. The cow 
half swallowed the drink, half tossed it away with her 
champing mouth. 

Then they went home, the woman still moaning the dead 
calf and apologising to God for her sorrow. The peasant 
remained with the cow, watching until she should drop the 
bag. He buried it under a mound of stones. He dug his 
heel in the ground, and, taking a handful of the brown 
earth, he made the sign of the cross on the cow’s side. Then 
he too went home. 

For a long time the cow stood leaning over the fence, 
until the pain lessened. She turned around suddenly and 
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lowed and tossed her head. She took a short run forward, 
the muscles of her legs creaking like new boots, Shy 
stopped again, seeing nothing about her in the field. Then 
she began to run around by the fence, putting her head over 
it here and there, lowing. She found nothing. Nothing 
answered her call. She became wilder as the sense of her 
loss became clearer to her consciousness. Her eyes 
became red around the rims and fierce like a bull’s. She 
began to smell around on the ground, half running, half 
walking, stumbling clumsily among the tummocks of grass, 

There was where she had lain in travail, on the side of 
little slope, the grass compressed and faded by the weight 
of her body. There was where she had given birth, the 
ground trampled by many feet and torn here and there, 
with the brown earth showing through. Then she smelt 
where the calf had lain. There were wet stains on the grass, 
She looked around her fiercely, and then she put her nose 
to the ground and started to follow the trail where they 
had dragged the calf to the fence. At the fence she stopped 
and smelt a long time, wondering with her stupid brain 
whither the trail led. And then stupidly she pressed with 
her great bulk against the fence. The stones cut her breast, 
but she pressed harder in terror and the fence fell before 
her. She stumbled through the gap and cut her left thigh 
near the udder. She did not heed the pain, but pressed 
forward, smelling the trail and snorting. 

Faster she went, and now and again she raised her head 
and lowed—a long, mournful low that ended in a fierce 
crescendo, like a squall of wind coming around a corner. 
At the second fence she paused again. Again she pressed 
against it, and again it fell before her. Going through the 
gap she got caught, and in the struggle to get through she 
cut both her sides along the flanks. The blood trickled 
through jaggedly, discolouring the white streak on the left 

ank, 

She came at a run up the grassy slope to the cliff. She 
shuddered and jerked aside when she suddenly saw the sea 
and heard it rumbling distantly below—the waves seething 
on the rocks and the sea birds calling dismally with their 
noisome cackle. She smelt the air in wonder. Then she 
slowly advanced, inch by inch, trembling. When she 
reached the summit, where the grass ended in a gravel belt 
that dropped down to the sheer slope of rock, she rushed 
backwards and circled around wildly, lowing. Again she 
came up, and planting her feet carefully on the gravel, she 
looked down. The trail of her calf ended there. She could 
follow it no further. It was lost in the emptiness beyond 
that gravel ledge. She tried to smell the air, but nothing 
reached her nostrils but the salt smell of the sea. She 
moaned and her sides heaved with the outrush of her 
breath. Then she looked down, straining out her neck. 
She saw the body of her calf on the rocks below. 

She uttered a joyful cry and ran backwards, seeking 4 
path to descend. Up and down the summit of the cliff she 
went, smelling here and there, looking out over the edge, 
going on her knees and looking down and finding nowhere 
a path that led to the object on the rocks below. She came 
back again, her hind legs clashing as she ran, to the point 
where the body had been dropped over the precipice. _ 

She strained out and tapped with her fore hoof, scratching 
the gravel and trying to descend, but there was nothing 
upon which she could place her feet—just a sheer drop of 
one hundred feet of cliff and her calf lay on the rocks below. 

She stood stupidly looking at it a long time, without 
moving a muscle. Then she lowed calling to her calf, but 
no answer came. She saw the water coming in with the 
tide, circling around the calf on the rocks. She lowed 
again, warning it. Wave after wave came in, eddying 


around the body. She lowed again and tossed her head 
wildly as if she wanted to buffet the waves with her horns. 
And then a great wave came towering in, and catching 
up the calf on its crest swept it from the rocks. 
And the cow, uttering a loud bellow, jumped headlong 
down. 


Liam O’FLAHERTY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OOKS I have read are like old diaries to me. I can— 
surely I am not peculiar in this respect ?—find, if I 
want to, my past in their pages. Do I want to be 

back in my School Library? I have only to open Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Rasselas, or some book I first read there, 
and allowing my mind to wander, I see again the long, 
pook-lined room; the busts, the glass case of mementoes, 
the model of the Acropolis, the pattern on the thick Turkey 

t, the large diamond-paned windows, the leather- 
tables, and even the attitudes and faces of the boys 

sitting at them. I hear the whispers and suppressed 
giggles ; again I see the look of simulated amazement, as 
though at some unheard of impropriety, on the face of the 

ise, quiet little Librarian, when someone brings a Greek 
owl down on the bowed head of a fellow student. Do 
I wish to recall those twenty minutes of peaceful solitude 
(tea-time in my own room) between cooking for my fag- 
master and carrying up three flights of leaded stairs cans 
of hot water for his bath, and then running through dark 
streets to my Tutor’s pupil-room ? Well, I need only open 
some novel like The Deemster and dream upon its pages. 
Instantly I am in the past again. Back it all comes to me : 
the very look and smell of my indigestible new loaf, whose 
doughy centre, well squeezed, made such an excellent 
missile; its crust, which was a mere pretext for huge 
dollops of jam; my printed, red flannelette table-cloth, 
and even that after-football feeling in my legs, a delicious 
tingle if I had played well. 

% * * 

Sometimes transportation on the Time Machine takes 
place even against my will. It did so while I was trying to 
read Mr. Samuel A. Eliot, junior’s, translation of Wedekind’s 
plays (Tragedies of Sex. Henderson. 12s. 6d.); and 
this is not, I am afraid, a compliment to him. Had his 
translation not irked me I should not now be reviewing 
memories; I should be reviewing a book. But his 
lamentable diction implanted in the text so many false 
tones that I took refuge in recalling the first time I saw a 
Wedekind play. It was the Erd-Geist, and so long ago 
that even in Germany very few had then heard Wedekind’s 
name. 

* *” * 

In my youth I was sent for a term to Leipzig University, 
in the hope that I should acquire there a thorough know- 
ledge of the German language. Leipzig University was not 
at all my idea of a University. found myself, not at 
College, but rather home-sickly at large in a great town, 
though at the same time, rather gratifyingly, also a rich, 
independent man; the possessor of fine apartments for 
which I paid the modest sum of 35s. a month, and soon of a 
following of needy students, who had quickly discovered 
that I could afford to be prodigal to the extent of a few 
guineas. But where was the University? To me it was 
just a brass plate and Herr Professor Wundt. True, there 
were the Students Corps, who wore white caps, with different 
coloured ribbons round them, between crown and peak. 
These crop-headed, shaven young men lounged round the 
town in packs, with sticks and canes, drank beer together 
in the same restaurants, sang songs together, and occa- 
sionally went off to the neighbouring town of Halle (for 
duels were not allowed in the University itself) to fight ; 
whence they returned their faces criss-crossed with sticking- 
laster. I refused to join a Corps; the offer came too late. 
had chosen my companions, and they were social pariahs ; 
musical German Jews, out-at-elbow students, who could 
not be admitted. But these were faithful to me, and from 
them I learnt something of the Art of Sponging—perhaps 
the most valuable accomplishment I brought back with me 
to England. Most people are mere duffers at it, because, 
poor things, they have never been in the position to be 
Sponged upon. They make mistakes because they do not 
know what it feels like to be a Spongee. They do not 
understand, for instance, that sigh of slight depression 
Which arises, not from the breast of stinginess, but merel 
from its being so monotonous to find it taken for seated, 
night after night, week after week, month after month, 
t it is the rich man who pays. They do not comprehend 


that it is not only their desire, but also his desire, to forget, 
as far as possible, this slightly vexatious circumstance ; and, 
therefore, that to leap forward with alacrity to pay a penny- 
ha’-penny tram-fare, when on arrival at the theatre the 
Spongee will, of course, be left to take all the tickets, 
is not tactful on the part of the Sponge, but only 
calculated to make the Spongee murmur: “ This, at 
any rate, is not the moment for a display of rugged inde- 
pendence.” I learnt a lot of little things like that from my 
faithful, tag-rag tail. I learnt, too, the meagreness of the 
rewards of opulence. When my followers were courting, 
it was I who bought large inexpensive bouquets ; when the 
courting was successful, it was I who paid for small inex- 
pensive opal rings or bright parasols. Thus I knew what it 
was to have my shoulder frequently patted, to be stroked 
and told repeatedly that I was a famoser Kerl, a liebes 
wiirdiger Mensch, a prachtige Natur, and thus I, too, 
experienced for a brief period all the malease and satisfaction 
of a perpetual “ Uncle Johnny.” 

* * * 

The Leipzig concerts were, of course, magnificent, but 
the State Theatre performances were of a heart-damping 
banality and spiritlessly acted. After a few experiments I 
was easily persuaded to abandon them, and our favourite 
haunt became a long drill-hall with a stage at one end of it. 
You could sit there, at little round tables, drinking beer 
during the performance. It was not under control, though 
there was always a Schutzmann present, in case anythin 
rude should be said about the Kaiser. Here odaual 
plays could be performed. One evening before the curtain 
went up a bewigged, heavy-eyebrowed man in a crimson 
satin jacket and limp thigh-boots, with a revolver in one 
hand and a whip in the other made a rather ridiculously 
emphatic appearance in front of it. He began a tirade in 
verse which I could hardly follow, though it was clear to me 
the speaker was in a state of contemptuous, wrought-up 
fury. He hurled his lines straight at our noses as though he 
hoped they would break them, cracking his whip at intervals 
and once making everyone jump by firing his revolver over 
our heads. It was Wedekind, taking round his famous 
play, then only a little scanty side-show wherever he set 
it up. At Leipzig his audiences were thin indeed—never 
more than thirty or forty people in the long, grey room, I 
think. I went, I meron myself to three out of the four 
performances. The Erd-Geist had fascinated me. It 
could not be said, however, that these small audiences were 
indifferent, since the closing act was invariably received 
with loud hisses; a gander-like demonstration which 
prompted me at last to send round a note in school-boy 
German expressing my strong approval of the play; and 
that led to our drinking a silent glass of beer together, 
nodding at each other over it. 

* * » 

Why did the Erd-Geist fascinate me? I was certainly 
not experienced enough to see what a dramatic innovation 
it was. Perhaps “ Lulu ” herself had something to do with 
it—Lulu, “ the snake ” in this menagerie of wild animals 
(Wedekind insisted that his characters were real wild 
animals, not tame ones like those in other dramas) who 
poisons, seduces and kills with unaffected serenity. Lulu 
was acted by a little blonde with a disturbing apathy in 
every movement and a “ soft unchristened smile ” such as 
I have never seen in an actress since. (I believe she after- 
wards became very well known.) Perhaps I was also 
fascinated partly because the play, though mystifying, was 
at the same time easy for a foreigner to follow: twenty 
minutes of excited, concentrated dialogue, then—Bang !— 
a death in a fit, or a suicide, or a murder. A curious com- 
bination of crude, energetic realism and of a quasi-poetic dis- 
regard of literal truth ran through it all. Long afterwards 
some of Van Gogh’s pictures gave me the same sensation. 
If I had only had my wits about me then, or dreamt I 
should ever be interested in such things, I might have been 
the harbinger of “‘ Expressionism ” to these shores, now so 
very much the latest thing, as long ago as the beginning of 
the century. 


+ + * 

It is useful to have a translation of Wedekind, but it is 

a pity Mr. Eliot, junior’s, diction jars on English ears. What 
can “To make us flunk,” for instance, mean? 
another translation. 


We want 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. LYTTON STRACHEY’S FIRST BOOK 


Landmarks in French Literature. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


Landmarks in French Literature was written for a definite 
purpose as one of the series of ‘‘ The Home University Library,” 
and that fact has naturally imposed severe limitations on its 
scope and size. Even if he had wished to do so Mr. Strachey 
was not at liberty to wander from the high road, and on that 
road only the most famous beauty spots could be permitted to 
arrest his attention for more than a few moments. “ The 
Home University Library” is intended for the use of 
beginners ; safe judgments were to be preferred to personal 
whims of taste, and a sense of proportion to flashes of insight. 
Certainly no better man in England could have been found for 
the purpose. It is even said that anyone who has taken the 
trouble to read this little book has invariably “ got a first” at 
whatever University he was examined. 

But it has other interests than that for us to-day. It is 
Mr. Strachey’s first book, and since it was first issued Mr. 
Strachey has become famous. Here, if anywhere, in spite of 
the limitations of the form, we can see what he was like while 
his style was still forming and his habits of mind were not so 
set. And though the limitations must be born in mind it is 
clear that they are not in this case a severe handicap. Mr. 
Strachey is never a long nor a rambling author, sobriety and 
measure continue to delight him, and a certain didacticism is 
not altogether foreign to his nature. The style which is his 
to-day was, though in by no means so polished a state, already 
his then. 

This style of Mr. Strachey’s is essentially a French thing. By 
that we do not mean that he is guilty of any Gallicisms. It is 
French in its love of the worn road. Mr. Strachey’s thought is 
cometimes startling, the words he uses to express it are seldom 
so. He loves the quiet phrase which is only saved from being 
a cliché by being used entirely in the right place. He is 
rhetorical as the French classics are rhetorical. He likes words 
and what he can do with them as a painter likes his paints and 
Mr. William Smith his billiard cue. He does not wish to juggle 
with them, nor dazzle anyone with brilliance ; like Mr. Smith he 
prefers the older, well-tried ‘methods of building up his breaks. 
From the very beginning one would say that he has set out 
quite definitely to be sober, to resist the startling, to avoid 
idiosyncrasies. The final result in ‘‘ Queen Victoria,” for 
instance, is undoubtedly happy, but there are times in this first 
book where the tone is almost too professorial, the latin gravity 
a little pompous. Thus we read that “ Villon gave utterance in 
language of poignant beauty to the deepest sentiments of the age 
that was passing away,” and was “ an artist who could clothe in 
unforgettable verse the intensest feelings of a soul.” Of 
Beaudelaire’s poetry he says : “‘ The wise reader will find in it a 
quality not common in French poetry—a passionate imagination 
which clothes the thought with splendour, and lifts the strange 
words of this unhappy mortal into the deathless regions of the 
sublime.” Again, Verlaine’s poetry ‘“exhales an exquisite 
perfume—strange, indistinct, and yet, after the manner of 
perfume, unforgettable. Listening to his enchanting, poignant 
music, we hear the trembling voice of a soul. This last sad 
singer carries us back across the ages, and, mingling his sweet 
strain with the distant melancholy of Villon, symbolises for us 
at once the living flower and unchanging root of the great 
literature of France.” And of Bossuet we read that “ his 
melodious voice enters our ears but not our hearts.” While 
long married words like “ lambent irony,” “ arbiters of grace and 
fashion,” ‘“‘eminently detached,” ‘“‘sentences polished like 
jewels,” are curiously common. If one is looking out for them 
indeed, and is not at the same time conscious that they are part 
of Mr. Strachey’s definitely chosen method, one has a natural 
inclination to dismiss them summarily as clichés if not of the 
market place at least of the lecture room. 

Nothing in all the critical vagaries of our time can surely be 
quite so stupid as the ordinary newspaper view of Mr. Strachey 
as a brilliant young iconoclast. What is true of his method of 
writing is true of his whole mind. It is as definitely traditional, 
if you will, as narrowly traditional, as it well can be—far more 
so than many an American professor’s, for instance. Without the 
past not only would he have no subject, but no views and no 
speech. It is impossible that he could have been born and lived 


By Lytton Srracaey. 


anywhere but in Western Europe. He belongs to a great tradi- 
tion. And this is doubtless where the mistaken view of Mr. 
Strachey must have arisen. Traditional ways of writing are 
to some people dull ways. Mr. Strachey was obviously not a 
dull writer. Therefore he must be ao brilliantly novel one. 
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Or perhaps it was merely that people had become so accustomed 
to the untraditional carelessness of so much modern prose that g 
page or two of eighteenth century pointed orderliness seemed to 
them a novelty. Certainly it is a characteristically modern 
error to regard use as in all ways detrimental to words and 
phrases. It is forgotten that they may gain as well as lose colour 
by repetition, and that an artist’s skill consists not in inventing 
startling phrases, but in using the right ones in exactly the 
right place. 

It is not, however, only in his manner of writing that Mr. 
Strachey shows his affection for the high road. His judgments 
are seldom unorthodox, though nearly always, especially in that 
age of French literature which is his natural affinity, acute. 
At times he seems to be doing little more than sum up in a few 
easy sentences what the professors have said before him about 
each great age and figure. He is not, for instance, in the least 
ashamed to quote the best known lines.of a poet, the lines which 
are quoted in every history and anthology of French literature, 


From Villon it is: ‘“ Mais éu sont les neiges d’antan”; from 
Marot : 

Ma mignonne, 

Je vous donne 

Le Bonjour ; 


from Ronsard, “ Quand vous serez bien vieille au soir, & la 
chandelle.” They are probably the best lines for the purpose, 
and the fact that they are familiar cannot alter their value. 
Indeed, the fact that men of taste have agreed about them is 
in their favour. 

Nevertheless, certain parts of this book must strike a lover 
of French literature as inadequate. Mr. Strachey has very 
definite tastes. From the accession of Louis XIV. to the French 
Revolution is the period of his affection and consequently of 
his understanding; before and after that date he is rather 
disappointing. In the nineteenth century this is especially 
noticeable. Stendhal is passed by with little more than a nod, 
and Rimbaud is not noticed at all, while Verlaine and Beaude- 
laire come in for a few high-sounding phrases which mean 
little for us and, we expect, for Mr. Strachey. 

But these criticisms leave the core of this book untouched. 
That core is the whole great period lying, as we have said, 
between the accession of Louis XIV. and the French Revolution. 
Here Mr. Strachey knows himself at home. He can be enthu- 
siastic as well as state the facts. He is among writers whom he 
passionately admires (and nothing is more mistaken than to 
regard his writings as without passion). Over and over again on 
one great writer after another he has something fresh and just 
to point out to us. And on this period we are likely to do him 
something less than justice for the very fact that his influence in 
England has already been sometime felt. 

It has been said that Mr. Strachey’s judgments are seldom 
startling. This is only true over a large course of time and place. 
It is easy, for instance, to miss the fact to-day that yesterday his 
views on Racine were, for an Englishman, startling in the extreme. 
If we have read more French than English criticism, or if we 
take account only of what is said to-day, we shall be doing an 
injustice to Mr. Strachey. In fact many of those who to-day will 
say of these views with a shrug, “‘ Of course he’s right, but who 
ever would dream of disagreeing with him ” are probably only 
of this opinion because a little book in the Home University 
Library first tempted them to give Racine the chance of under- 
standing that he deserves. He is more of an innovator than 
perhaps we give him credit for. 

At any rate how admirable these pages are, not only on Racine, 
but on Corneille and Moliére and La Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruyére and Voltaire and Diderot and Rousseau. But those on 
Racine are the best. Here there are no professorial phrases, 
none of those highly-coloured little pictures which please at 
first but tell one little. Here, one feels, is the essence of Racine 
translated not merely into the English language, but into 
English thought which finds it hard to recognise as great some- 
thing so far outside its normal methods of greatness. 

The problem that Racine had to solve was complicated by the 
fact that he was working, not only with a restricted dramatic 
system, but with a restricted language. His vocabulary was an 
incredibly small one—the smallest, beyond a doubt, that ever a 
great poet had to deal with. But that was not all: the machinery 
of his verse was hampered by a thousand traditional restraints ; 
artificial rules of every kind hedged round his inspiration ; if he 
were to soar at all, he must soar in shackles. Yet, even here 
Racine succeeded: he did soar—though it is difficult at first for 
the English reader to believe it. . . . the English reader is looking 
for variety, surprise, elaboration ; and when he is given instead 
simplicity, clarity, ease, he is apt to see nothing but insipidity 
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and flatness. Racine’s poetry differs as much from Shakespeare’s 
as some calm flowing river of the plain from a turbulent mountain 
torrent. . . . Racine is in reality a writer of extreme force—but 
it is a force of absolute directness that he wields. He uses the 
commonest words and phrases which are almost colloquial; but 
every word, every phrase, goes straight to its mark, and the impres- 
sion produced is ineffaceable. In English literature there is very 
little of such writing. When an English poet wishes to be forceful 
he almost invariably flies to the gigantic, the unexpected, and the 
out-of-the-way ; he searches for strange metaphors and extra- 
ordinary constructions ; he surprises us with curious mysteries and 
imaginations we have never dreamed of before. Now and then, 
however, even in English literature, instances arise of the opposite 
—the Racinesque—method. In these lines of Wordsworth for 
example : 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills— 

there is no violent appeal, nothing surprising, nothing odd—only 

a direct and inevitable beauty; and such is the kind of effect 

which Racine is constantly producing. If he wishes to suggest 

the emptiness, the darkness, and the ominous hush of a night by 
the sea-shore, he does so, not by a strange simile or the accumu- 
lation of complicated details, but in a few ordinary, almost insignifi- 
cant words : 

Mais tout dort, et l’'armée et les vents et Neptune. 
If he wishes to bring before the mind the terrors of nightmare, 
a single phrase can conjure them up : 

C’etait pendant Vhorreur d’une profonde nuit. 

By the same simple methods his art can describe the wonderful 

and perfect beauty of innocence : 

Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fonds de mon coeur. 

And the furies of insensate passion : 

C’est Venus toute entiére & sa proie attachée. 

These pages are remarkable for a quality very rare 
in English criticism—the ability to discover the essence 
of a man in his methods of work. There are many 
fine passages of praise in English critical letters, there 
are very few of closely reasoned proof. With the former 
one agrees or disagrees, is angry or pleased, at the end 
as one was at the beginning. But one feels that even 
a heretic would be half convinced by Mr. Strachey’s proofs of 
the virtues of Racine. 
That, perhaps, is the reason why some of the heretics were so 
annoyed with the essay on Racine in Mr. Strachey’s last book. 
Almost while they read they were persuaded to become orthodox. 

R. F. Wricur. 


IDIOM 


English Idioms. By Locan PrarsaLi Smirn. 
No. 12). Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 


Imagine a delicate, complicated machine capable of the most 
minute adjustment, perfectly adapted to suit every tiniest 
human need, huge in bulk yet set in motion by the lightest 
touch upon one of its levers, public property, yet always at your 
own private disposal to make music, to do business, and to bring 
you to your friends. Suppose that this monster had been put 
together and improved by the cumulative efforts of countless 
generations, that it still bore the traces of civilisations, long 
dead, through which it had passed, and of the single great men 
who had wielded their heroic hammers. Imagine yourself 
brought to this engine and your fingers laid lightly on its controls, 
Now! The machine is yours ; all these generations have been 
working for your especial benefit : would you take the trouble 
to try and learn what levers to press? Would you even feel, as 
you sat down to it, a faint thrill of pride ? 

Probably not ; for it happens every time you open your mouth. 
The world is full of lazy speakers. There is not one in ten 
thousand educated people who takes any conscious pleasure in 
the use of language. 

In a great many the seeds of this laziness are sown the first 
time they are derided, either at school or at home, for intro- 
ducing into their conversation, and possibly mispronouncing, 
some new word which reading has recently added to their voca- 
bulary. Indeed, the attitude of most family circles towards 
attempted additions to the joint-stock vocabulary may be 
fairly indicated as “‘’Ulloa, ’ere’s a stranger! Let’s ’eave ‘arf a 
brick at ’im.” Somewhere down in the subconscious fierce 
primordial jealousies, old tribal taboos, seem to be stirred at the 
first symptoms of baby having a soul of his own, and these work 
themselves out either into a faintly acid humour, which for all 
its affectionate jocundity is intended to and does hurt, or into that 
buffooning sort of heartiness which is the sworn enemy of the 
graces. Perhaps it is the painful evolution of the individual self 
from the tribal self—the one slowly decaying through recorded 


(S.P.E. Tract 


He has used his head to second his heart. | 


history (since, in fact, the advent of speech) and now tottering 
to extinction; the other kicking its infant legs with great 
vigour, banging a spoon upon the table, and vociferating “I am” 
at the top of its voice. Whatever it is, it can be seen going on 
in almost any family in which there are children and in a 

many in which there are not. And one of its results is that the 
average man has a miserably limited vocabulary and the 
miserably vague and watery consciousness which that implies, 
It need hardly be said that there are other circumstances 
tending to the same result ; but the above is a conspicuous one, 

Now there are two exceptions to this extraordinary law of 
conversational mediocrity which little societies impose upon 
themselves. These are slang and idiom, which may be used 
even by the young without incurring the odium of conceit and 
affectation. The steady influx of fresh (and good) slang phrases 
from America in the last few years has been like oxygen pumped 
into urban and suburban English speech to keep it alive. Since 
there is no space to distinguish them more subtly we will assume 
here that “idiom” is “ good slang.” Speech is alive when it 
stirs, howsoever faintly, the emotions, the imagination, the 
muscles ; when it penetrates through the intellect to some other 
portion of the whole human being. But when it conveys its 
message no further than the intellect, it is dead. Idioms them. 
selves are often dead. For example, most people, when they use 
the very common phrase, “breaking the ice,” probably do 
experience a fleeting sensation of a white surface, a tap, and a 
black crack ; but the same people, when they speak of “ going 
to the root of the matter,” do not smell the smell of earth or fee] 
their fingers close round the haft of a spade or see a tapering 
thing like a carrot. The one idiom is alive and the other dead. 
Similarly, when we hear the metaphor “to chronicle small 
beer,” most of us are surprised for a moment into thinking in 
terms of alcohol, but when somebody says, ‘* Draw it mild,” we 
no longer do that, although both idioms are drawn from the 
same source. In order to be alive, an idiom must either be 
exceptionally humorous or poetical or (as in the case of “ breaking 
the ice ”) vivid, or else it must be fresh. Freshness will give life 
to the most conventional and stylized idioms. Most people 
have had the experience of dropping suddenly into a fresh 
milieu ; to listen for the first time to the conversation of golfing, 
motoring, aviating, or wireless monomaniacs is to be enthralled. 
What whimsical people! we say to ourselves. But if we stay 
with them long, we soon discover that the application of their 
technical terms to the processes of everyday life, though it is 
highly fanciful idiom to us, is as dead as a doornail to them, 
And if we stay a little longer, we start doing it ourselves and 
take no pleasure in it either. And it is the same with the 
sillier sort of slang. The word “ stunt ” once possessed a subtle 
meaning all its own; but then it became “ fashionable” and 
everybody started using it for everything. It now means 
nothing at all, a quality which renders it persona grata to our 
lazy speakers ; for if you will not bother to say what you think, 
it soon becomes unnecessary to think what you mean, after 
which you find you do not know what you mean, and before 
very long you mean extraordinarily little. 

So we come back to idiom. We sit paralysed with dullness in 
the club or the drawing-room till at last, thank God, somebody 
speaks the magic word, the live idiom. And then, hey presto! 
and we are all in a different world. Our hostess, with a childlike 
pride in the dimensions of her abode, stands in the midst, swinging 
a cat. One of the guests (perhaps the very one who has been 
stinking in our nostrils all the afternoon) bites off more than he 
can chew, while another one drops a brick, and on perceiving 
that he has done so swallows a lamp-post sideways. He recovers, 
however, and stews quietly in his own juice for the rest of the 
evening. Another looks at his watch, pricks up his ears, and 
ejaculating ‘Stinking Fish,” runs off with his tail between his 
legs to keep an appointment with his grandmother, who is learn- 
ing to suck eggs and mumble the remainder biscuit. 


We must have idiom, for we must have life. Since the days 
of Aristotle that part of our consciousness which we have 
termed “reason” has been seeking to turn language into its 
own peculiar slave. It has killed myth—which was, indeed, 4 
living language—but it has not yet killed popular idiom ; and 
now that it has given us the Oxford English Dictionary, it 
probably never will. There is a radio-active quality in popular 
idiom which the author of this little book is the first to notice 
and stress. It is a language not only of the mind but of the whole 
body, which in Donne’s phrase is made by it to “ think. 
Consequently everyone should read this last tract published by 
the Society for Pure English, no matter whether they agree with 
the aims of that society or no. There is nothing controversial in 
it. It not only introduces us to_many splendid idioms which 
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have dropped out of use, but by the mysterious virtue of 
quotation gives back life to those which we use every day without 
being conscious at all of the beauty and humour in their true 
significance. The fact that it is by the author of The English 
Language should be a sufficient guarantee of its combining 
solidity with lightness. And in point of fact it is one of those 
books in which you feel the presence of a chemical action: 
Mens agitat molem: not bad Latin for the author of Trivia and 
a twenty-volume dictionary. 

It is the fashion for short reviews to extract the milk from the 
cocoanut and serve it up to the public free. This one has said 
very little about the book under review and may even have given 
a false impression of its contents ; for it is very far indeed from 
being a mere list of English idioms. This notice has only 
attempted to emphasise its importance. Its actual contents 
may be had for three and sixpence. OWEN BaARFIELD. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century, being the Ford 
Lectures for 1922. By Professor Sir Ricuarp Lopce. 
Clarendon Press. 14s. 


The Ford Lectures for 1922 are stiff going, but the effort of 
reading having been made, it will be plentifully rewarded, as Sir 
Richard Lodge has waded with dignified clearness through 
the morass of eighteenth century diplomacy. With the 
exception of Sir Adolphus Ward, in a former series of Ford 
Lectures, eighteenth-century diplomacy has been neglected by 
English historians, and students have been forced to fall back 
again on the somewhat forbidding tomes of German erudition. 
The World War encouraged Sir Richard Lodge to decide on our 
relations with Prussia during the eighteenth century, as “I was 
impressed by the danger that the retrospect of the past might 
be coloured by the hostility aroused during the conflict. Against 
this danger—already conspicuous in the course of the war—and 
against the degradation of history to be the handmaid of political 
passion, I could, at any rate, offer a passive protest.’’ Certainly 
Sir Richard has brought a completely untainted mind to bear en 
his subject, and his work is a model of detached and lucid 
exposition. 

The glorious Revolution of 1688 brought us, amid other 
doubtful blessings, into connection with the affairs — the 
Continent. Dutch William, with cynical enthusiasm, u. _ his 
new dignities to buttress up his old policies, and laid the founda- 
tion of the Whig tradition of friendship with Austria and 
Holland in the perpetual struggle against French pretensions. 
The arrival of George I. introduced the Hanoverian complication 
and roughly threw Prussia into the French orbit. Walpole, 
“the destroyer of so many Whig traditions,” however, refused 
to carry on the system till, by the end of the War of the Austrian 
Succession, Austria had lost most of the position it had gained 
during the war of the Spanish Succession, France had attained 
an eminence unknown since the days of the Peace of Ryswick, 
and Prussia had emerged as a great power. This state of 
affairs brought the collapse of the “system,” the unnatural 
coalition of France and Austria, and the first Anglo-Prussian 
alliance, which triumphed in the Seven Years’ War. The war, 
Sir Richard insists, was due to the clumsy tactics of Frederick, 
and was not inherent in the diplomatic revolution. However 
that may be, the Seven Years’ War and the Anglo-Prussian 
alliance gained for England her maritime empire and made her 
the first power in the world, a consoling reflection for the last of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

But the friendship was always uneasy. Sir Richard considers 
Bute’s diplomacy, by which England gained everything and 
Prussia nothing by the Seven Years’ War (Frederick would, in 
fact, have lost a lot, had Bute’s plans been completely successtul), 
one of the least edifying incidents in the history of English 
foreign policy. Certainly Frederick took Sir Richard’s view, 
and during the rest of his reign all attempts at renewed Anglo- 
Prussian rapprochement were impossible. Great Britain returned 
to the Tory policy of “‘ Splendid Isolation,” broken by the 
inglorious epopee of the American War of Independence, and 
took no part, hostile or friendly, in the questions of the Partition 
of Poland, the coups-d’état of Gustavus III. of Sweden and the 
dazzling treaty of Kutchuk-Khainardjhi, which Russia inflicted 
on the Turks. The death of the Great Frederick in 1786 
rendered friendship once more possible, and from 1788-1791 
there was a renewal of the Triple Alliance between Prussia, 
England and Holland, particularly to prevent the dragging of 
Holland into the French orbit, which was the dream of 


Vergennes. The second alliance lasted but three years, yet j 
achievements were considerable, “it had in its infancy al 
the Dutch Republic from subjection to France and enable 
Gustavus ITI. to suppress the turbulent and unpatriotic oli 

It had aided Britain to triumph over Spain about Nootka Sound, 
It had encouraged Poland to make a last bid for an independen, 
national existence, and if the alliance had continued Poland 
might have survived. By putting an end to the Eastern war, it 
rendered possible the co-operation of Austria and Prussia against 
revolutionary France, with all its momentous consequences both 
to France and to Europe. Its most obvious achievement 
however, was the preservation of the Turkish dominions a 
Europe from the most formidable attempt yet made to affect 
their partition.” Yet vast as were the effects of the two 
Prussian alliances, Sir Richard does not hide the fact that the 
fabric of the entente was always brittle. Prussia and 

were never really united before a common foe. “To Prussis 
during these years Austria was the obvious and irreconcileable 
enemy. In the eyes of Britain, Austria, even though ungrateful 
and estranged, was still a natural friend.” Sir Richard comments 
in his opening sentences on the unwillingness of bureaucrats tp 
change their “ system” and their groove. The history of ow 
relations with Austria is surely the great case in point. Friend. 
ship for “our natural friend” survived the storms of th 
Revolution and the coming of the reformed Parliament. |t 
was one of the keystones of Disraelian foreign policy and lasted 
to affect the secret diplomacy of the World War. 

A dictum of Frederick must be quoted to those angered by the 
spectacle of our present “benevolent impotence ”—* L’Angle- 
terre ne jouera qu’une chétif réle en Europe, sans étre fortifieé 
d’alliances.” 

Altogether Sir Richard Lodge is to be congratulated on a 
very considerable achievement. 








MEXICAN MYTHOLOGY 


The Gods of Mexico, By Lewis Spence. Fisher Unwin. 20s. 


The mythology of pre-Conquest Mexico, of that indigenous 
culture which is commonly called Aztec from the race which, 
though the latest comer, was dominant in the country at the 
time of the Spanish invasion, has not yet made an appeal to 
investigators, let alone to popular imagination, such as that 
made by the mythologies of Egypt and Greece. This is % 
despite the fact that degenerate descendants of the race which 
developed that faith still exist, and that the whole body of 
native Mexican culture and religion is relatively close to our own 
time. The origins of that civilisation which amazed Corter's 
Conquistadores date back certainly no further than the period 
when the fabric of modern European civilisation was emerging 
from the Dark Ages, and it is not yet four centuries since it 
passed into history. 

The reasons for this neglect of the strange faith of the Aztecs, 
with its picturesque if terrible pantheon, are chiefly two. In 
the first place, its element of human sacrifice and_ ceremonial 
cannibalism makes it, as Mr. Spence remarks, “ certainly not the 
most obviously prepossessing of the world’s religions.” In the 
next place, the subject presents difficulties of research, involving 
a highly specialised knowledge in widely different departments 
of archeology, which are calculated to daunt all but the most 
zealous investigator. Mr. Spence combines with the necessary 
zeal the adequate equipment, and this book is the first attempt 
in English to restore the Mexican pantheon in intelligible form, 
along the scientific lines employed in the reconstruction of more 
venerable religions. He devotes himself primarily to estab- 
lishing the fundamental nature of the gods, in the belief that ™ 
this direction “more will have been done to discover the w 
purport of Mexican religion than if investigation had_ been 
directed in particular to ritual practice.” 

In its essence, as seen at the Conquest period, the author sums 
up the whole significance of Mexican religion as ~/ 2 
elaborated rain-cult, similar in its general tendency to that 
prevailing among the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and — 
yet broader in outlook, of a higher complexity on ae 
a theology and an ethical system of greater sophistication 8 
scope.” A copious supply of rainfall for the purpose of —— 
still is a necessity in the Valley of Mexico, and therefore it 1s . 
surprising that it should have become the centre of a “— 
which the appeal for rain was the salient characteristic. 
deification of the rain itself is a circumstance of more novel 
to the student of comparative religion, and Mr. Spence poi! 
to the god Tlaloc as one of the most striking examples of this 
process in any mythology. As is a not uncommon phenomenoi 
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in the world’s religious history, other elements—partly intro- 
in Mexico by successive immigrants—grouped themselves 
this central and more primitive conception. Thus the 
culture-hero Quetzalcoatl acquired a status as the 
great divine rain-making priest. 
One approaches the question of human sacrifice when the 
considers in relation to his thesis Tezcatlipoca, most 
dreaded of the gods of Mexico. This god he regards as a deifica- 
tion of obsidian, a natural vitreous glass of which weapons were 
made. Coming to be regarded as the magical weapon, by which 
food was procured, it became later the sacrificial knife. Mr. 
Spence has little difficulty in reconciling the rain-cult with 
human sacrifice. ‘“‘ Give us rain, and we will give you blood ”’ 
was the compact of Mexican man with his gods by the process of 
barbaric reasoning by which he convinced himself that the 
amount of rainfall would be in ratio to the amount of blood shed 
scrifcially. 'When a hunting people who nourished their gods 
by the sacrifice of deer came to embrace a more settled existence 
within an agricultural community, slaves and war-captives were 
sacrificed instead of beasts of the chase. Mr. Spence brings out 
the point that, when women were sacrificed at the festival of 
Mixcoatl, they were carried away with trussed wrists and ankles 
isely in the same manner as a deer is trussed by the hunter. 

Surveying all the figures of the Mexican pantheon (many of 
them illustrated from the native codices and from stone and 
pottery), he brings them into line with his thesis that “ the rain- 
cult is the central and coalescing factor in Mexican religion, its 
nucleus and foundation.” This religion, the outcome of later 
impulses brought to bear upon a simple rain-cult, he claims as a 
homogeneous national faith comparable with that of Greece, 
and more homogeneous than that of Egypt; and he pleads 

strongly for its more thorough study: 

The echoes of the sacred drum of serpent-skin reverberating from 
the lofty pyramid of Uitzilopochtli, and passing above the mysterious 
city of Tenochtitlan with all the majesty of Olympian thunder, 
will seem not less eloquent of the soul of a vanished faith than do 
the memories of the choral chants of Hellas. And if the recollection 
of the picturesque but terrible rites of this gifted, imaginative and 
not undistinguished people harrows the feelings, does it not arouse 
in us that fatal consciousness of man’s helplessness before the gods, 
which primitive religion invariably professes and which reason 
seems almost to uphold ? , 


AN IMPRESSION OF GISSING 


George Gissing: An Appreciation. By May Yates, M.A. 
Manchester University Press. 6s. 

The Private Life of Henry Maitland. Edited by Mortey Roserts. 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Gissing’s work leaves the reader with an impression of 
incorruptible honesty, strangely combined with something 
shrinking and fastidious which would have liked to look the 
other way if Gissing had not sharply jerked its head back into 
position. Thus Gissing was an imperfect realist. He had been 
forced by circumstances to pitch his tent in Grub Streets and 
Nether Worlds, which were far from his native land. Honesty 
forced him to describe what he saw there, but it is a shrinking, 
an embittered honesty which glares and stares and is thus 
not of the finest quality for the purposes of a novelist. Miss 
Yates (a very conscientious critic) acutely points out the effect 
of this alien element upon his work. ‘“ Gissing rarely identifies 
himself with the suffering he is describing; he is always a 
little aloof, a little detached from the actual life of the workers. 
- +» His attitude shows a curious mixture of pity and con- 
tempt.” Dickens, she proceeds, was not aloof, and therefore 
of course he gives us a better lighted, a better proportioned 
world. But Gissing—it is one of the attributes of these im- 
Perfect novelists-—gives us what of course is not so important 
88 @ world, but has its interest, and certainly its intensity— 
4 figure seen against the world, himself that is. Nor 
should the admirers of Gissing repudiate this statement as 
if it were a serious slight upon him. Be yourself with vigour 
and honesty and uncompromisingly, and it is surprising how 
much of human nature you contain. It is remarkable how 
you tell upon the landscape. It is arguable that you live 

as long in the manner of Dr. Johnson and Samuel 

as in the other way, which is Shakespeare’s way and 
Austen's. A few people domesticate you very intimately 

in their minds, and break out at odd intervals into articles and 
and memoirs. Gissing’s fame will be continued largely 

by posthumous friendship of this sort, because he was to the 
last fibre of him Gissing, and made a world by virtue of character 
than of creative power. 
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For all these reasons then it will be well worth while one of 

these days to read New Grub Street or Born in Exile again. But 
it will be a melancholy experience. The sufferings of the 
intellectual of 1890 and thereabouts were appalling. Not only 
was Gissing poor, intelligent, sensitive and pigheaded, but he was 
cursed with a passion for literature, a craving for fat, and an 
irresistible desire to marry the first woman he met in the 
Marylebone Road. The days of the treadmill began on the 
honeymoon. The intolerable grind was trodden out in Hoxton, 
and Islington and Lambeth and Camberwell. Children were 
born; health failed; boilers leaked; doors banged; nerves 
were exasperated, and, painfully and desperately, in a perpetual 
effort to pay doctors’ bills and butchers’ bills, pages of the 
eternal book were wrung from the exhausted but still con- 
scientious brain. Sufferings more sordid and less normal than 
might have been foretold for a man of his calibre fell to Gissing’s 
lot and are revealed in the Private Life of Henry Maitland 
(now reprinted with an appendix). It is not a pleasant book 
for those who like to believe that the intellect protects people 
from the meaner miseries and absolves them from the more 
ignoble temptations of life. Henry Maitland stole an overcoat, 
complained bitterly of the cooking, and feebly collapsed into 
marriages which had not even the lure of passion to recommend 
them. But memory, who can range hither and thither at her 
will, sets the records of Henry Ryecroft beside this dismal 
one of Henry Maitland. She recalls the shelf of classics, Greek, 
Latin, and English, bought with saved sixpences and lugged 
home volume by volume to a basement off the Tottenham 
Court Road. Then she remembers how he would start up from 
stirring the pot with its deep deposits of mutton to extol the 
wonders of Greek literature. ‘‘ Why, my dear fellow, do you 
know there are actually miserable men who do not know— 
who have never even heard of—the minuter differences between 
Dochmiacs and Antispasts!’’ He travelled, she bids us 
remark; he had his years of respite in Devonshire. And 
then she concludes, there is a quality in the books as a whole 
which, though it may be true that he was a novelist against 
the grain and a scholar with it, must have been a source of 
enduring self-respect and gratification to its possessor. They 
are solid books, always of scrupulous workmanship, and often,’ 
as the dreary story tells itself, it wraps itself about in a glory 
of sober prose. One will read the books again partly to recover 
certain descriptions of Camberwell streets and suburban 
cemeteries. And finally memory is of opinion that the works 
of Gissing issued between 1880 and 1906 will live longer than 
many of their more celebrated contemporaries. For though 
the angle was sharp and the vision narrow, Gissing beheld with 
his own eyes the perpetual struggles and sufferings of human 
beings. You may open his books even now and find yourself 
figuratively speaking (memory deals much in figures) in the 
front parlour of a prosaic lodging house. But there is an 
incongruous flower upon the sideboard; and people actually 
live here. You will not (and here she glances with obvious 
malice at these “celebrated contemporaries”) find yourself 
in a public hall, littered with pamphlets, strewn with chairs, 
decorated with banners, while the badges and umbrellas on 
the floor testify to the fact that here a great battle of words 
was fought out and the burning questions of the day decided, 
which way now scarcely seems to matter. Vv. 


NORTHERN ART 


Scandinavian Art. By C. Laurin, E. Hannover and J. Tuus. 
Milford. 35s. 


There are not many people, except professed students of art, 
who could name many Scandinavian artists, ancient or modern. 
Of Zorn everyone has heard ; Josephson, Munch, Thaulow, and 
Munthe are fairly familiar names, while amateurs of sculpture 
have long admired the work of Gustav Vigeland. The authors 
of this elaborate history of painting and sculpture in Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway have rightly, however, assumed a very 
comprehensive degree of ignorance in the reader. Unfortunately, 
there is an absence of agreed plan in the three parts of the book 
—and it is rather confused. Mr. Laurin, who treats of Sweden, 
deals with architecture and to a certain extent with applied art. 
He also begins with medieval art. The other authors attempt 
nothing so general; and their essays are confined to the art of 
the nineteenth century. Each of the writers, however, has so 
much material that their essays frequently decline into the mere 
catalogue, useful, but not very exciting reading—and in Mr. 
Hannover’s paper we miss the emphasis which might have been 
laid on the illustrations. He gives, it is true, due prominence 
to Marstrand, whose designs for Holberg’s comedies have some- 


es 


thing of the rich humour of Mozart; but his praise of Ma: 

is rather discredited by the fact that he is eagerly enthusiastic 
over Frélich, a pretty draughtsman, who is little more than 3 
copyist of Ludwig Richter. That far greater man, Tegner, is 
only just mentioned ; and Mr. Hannover does not refer to the 
fact that he produced by far the best illustrations—they wer 
published in England as well as in Denmark—to the great 
national fairy-stories of Andersen. 

Mr. Hannover’s most interesting pages are those on the work 
of the religious painter, Joakim Skovgaard, an artist of great 
force, deriving strongly from Blake, but with a vehement rush 
and imaginative passionallhisown. Itis a pity that we are not 
given more facts about this artist’s work, and its whereabouts 
instead of such comments as these: , 

With the exception of a few traces of Michelangelo in the figure 
of Eve, none of the impressions of beauty where collusion gave rise 
to the picture could be singled out. It was simply perceptible 
from the huge formations in the picture that mighty forces had 
rushed together and that a vast phenomenon of Nature had taken 
place in a great artist’s mind. 

Some of the quality of that may be the translator’s fault, but 
we cannot help suspecting the original of being rather too verbose, 

On the whole, Mr. Thiis’s essay is the best. He has a more 
comprehensive view of his subject, and he is particularly happy 
in tracing the non-national influences in painters at first sight so 
definitely Norwegian as Krohg and Munch ; and he refuses to be 
dazzled by Thaulow’s great popularity into rating that rather 
facile impressionist higher than he deserves. The book is very 
copiously illustrated. We wish, indeed, there were fewer 
illustrations—for then the promoters of the volume might 
have been able to afford to give us some really good colour 
reproductions or some photogravures. All the illustrations but 
one are process-engravings, and most of them reduce the originals 
far too much. The engraving of the Danish and Norwegian 
section done in America is greatly superior to that of the 
Norwegian done in Norway—in this section the heavy blacks 
ruin and misrepresent many of the originals. Also in a book of 
this kind, a pioneer work, more attention should be paid to 
iconography. The sizes of all the pictures reproduced should 
be stated, and it would be useful to English and American 
students if some idea could be given of what works are to be 
seen out of Scandinavia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Malaya: the Straits Settlements and the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States. Edited by R.O. Winstept, M.A. Constable. 12s. 


This seems to be a sound guide to the region, very suitable for those 
who are drawn to the Straits Settlements by commerce or civil service. 
There are chapters by various authorities on climate, flora, fauna, 
anthropology, history, government and industries, many good illustra- 
tions and a map. The whole is compiled in a way which gives the 
maximum of information in a small space. A very good account of 
the life and culture of the natives is given which should recommend 
it also to the student of anthropo-geography at home. In short, 
the editor and publishers have given us a useful book. 


The Bakitara, or Banyoro. (The First Part of the Report of the 
Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa.) By Joun 
Roscor, M.A., Hon. Canon of Norwich and Rector of Ovington, 
formerly of the Church}Missionary Society. Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 


This is a very interesting and important contribution to the ethnology 
of Central Africa. Kitara, generally known as Banyoro, lies in the 
Uganda Protectorate on the eastern shore of Lake Albert. Formerly 
a large and powerful kingdom, it has dwindled in the course of the last 
century or so to a territory with a population of not much over 100,000, 
or, if Toro is reckoned in with it, about 225,000. The dominant race 1s 
Negro-Hamitic, a pastoral people who overran at some early date 
the negro aborigines. These latter, agriculturists and artisans, form 4 
serf class, while an intermediate class of “ freedmen ” results from the 
intermarriage of theothertwo. Thelines of demarcation, however, seem 
to be rather vague, and are rapidly disappearing. The Bakitara are 
totemic, and are divided into more than a hundred exogamous clans. The 
government is, or was (Canon Roscoe thinks it wise to write throughout 
in the past tense, because the country is in a transition stage), a thorough- 
going despotism. But the despot is supposed to be benevolent as well 
as sacred, and until recently, at any rate, he appears to have spent the 
greater part of his life in ceremonies—some of them very uncomfort- 
able—for the good of his people. The present king, who is a baptised 
member of the Church of England, is said to be a satisfactory ruler. 
He will certainly be in favour with the readers of this book, for he aa 
Canon Roscoe invaluable help and information. The agricultu 
life, the industries and the social and religious customs of the Bakitara 
are all deait with in considerable detail. One of the most notableof their 
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institutions is communism in wives. This, however, does not extend 
beyond the clan. Every man has the right to lie with the wife of any of 
his clan brothers, and apparently the right is freely exercised and pro- 
vokes no jealousy. The custom is, no doubt, encouraged by the fact 
that the one aim and object of a woman’s life is regarded as the bearing 
of children ; an unmarried or childless woman, Canon Roscoe says, 
is an object of contempt and scorn. The book has a large number of 


interesting plates and a good index. 


Wages in the Coal Industry. By J. W. F. Rowe, B.A., Trinity College, 


Cambridge. King. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Rowe’s study is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
It gives us not only statistics of wages (since 1888), 
but detailed information, very clearly arranged, on conditions of 
work as well as wage-movements in the various coalfields, and on 
methods of wage regulation under the old sliding-scale and under 
In his final chapter Mr. Rowe discusses, without 
committing himself, the possible remedies for the present discontents. 


mining industry. 


collective bargaining. 


He finds that, unsatisfactory as it may be in some respects, the 1921 


settlement marks a definite improvement in the industry, both in 
It is pretty clear, however, that something 


principle and practice. 
much more drastic is wanted. Wages under the 1921 settlement are 
still regulated on a district instead of a national basis, and “in the 
eyes of the Trade Unionist”—Mr. Rowe might have included the 
eyes of a great many other people as well—centralisation of some kind 
is essential. Is there, despite the risks that he suggests are involved 
in it, any other sensible way but nationalisation ? 


THE CITY 


HE agitation in the Press against the Canadian Govern- 
ment in connection with its refusal to compensate 
holders ot Grand Trunk Railway Preference or 

Ordinary stocks, which were not represented by real assets, 
has assumed dimensions that threaten to cause bad feeling 
between Canada and this country. The impression is being 
conveyed in our Press that the Canadian Government has 
calmly annexed the stockholders’ property and arbitrarily 
refused to give them any compensation. It is true that the 
position of investors in the company is greatly to be deplored, 
and some untortunate people may have been ruined thereby, 
as occurs with thousands of other companies which through 
mismanagement and other causes have come to grief; but 
when the Canadian Government, much against its will, found 
itself compelled to take over the system, rather than allow 
it to become derelict, the claims of stockholders were care- 
fully investigated, and the chairman of the arbitrators decided 
that they had no foundation. It was shown on evidence 
under oath that the company had misled its stockholders and 
the public, and the text of certain cablegrams passing between 
London and Canada was published, in which the officials in 
Canada were instructed so to manipulate the accounts as to 
show profits when there were losses. This is so serious an 
allegation that it may be desirable to quote from the state- 
ment of the chairman of the arbitrators, Sir Walter Cassells, 
in the official report published by the Canadian Government: 
The second point is that, for reasons of his own—I will quote 
later his own reasons as stated by himself—dividends were paid 
when, to the knowledge of the chairman, there were no earnings 
applicable to the payment of such dividends. 


And then followed an extraordinary series of cablegrams 
between the chairman of the company in London and the 
President of the company in Canada, showing how the accounts 
were manipulated, and, inter alia, the admission of the chief 
auditor of the company that for the year 1919, instead of the 
accounts showing a deficit of $6,483,000, a surplus of $5,556 
was made to appear. Dividends were also paid for years 
out of moneys which should have gone to the replacement of 
rails, rolling stock, ete. 


* * * 


One would think that, in these circumstances, the stock- 
holders having been deceived by their own Board, there would 
be an agitation against the Board, who incidentally got a 
resolution passed not so long ago awarding themselves five 


es 


years’ fees as compensation for loss of office. It is 
understood in the City that the Stockholders Protection Com. 
mittee is more or less controlled by the old Board, and it iy 
time that there was some plain speaking in the matter, All 
that the British public reads is attacks on the Canadiag 
Government and threats that Canada will not in future jy] 
able to finance here. I am pleased to see that Senator Smeato, 
White, the owner of the Montreal Gazetie, who is now i 
London, gave the Financial Times reporter the obvious answer 
to this threat, that Canada would in that event do her i 
in the United States, as, indeed, she is already doing to a very 
great extent. Certain London financial interests drove the 
Queensland Government a year or two ago to finance in New 
York instead of London, and in the result, owing to the appre. 
ciation of the pound, this has been a blessing in disguise to 
Queensland. Mr. White, who has come to Europe on a tow 
with the President and other high officials of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, stated that he had always been opposed to 
the Canadian Government acquiring the Grand Trunk, and 
voted against his own party on the proposition, so that it 
could not be said that he was biased against the shareholders; 
but, he added: 


I consider that the present campaign, which is evidently being 
carried on by certain interests here, resulting in an unfriendly 
feeling toward Canadian securities, is entirely unwarranted and 
unjustified. The various stages in the negotiations between the 
directors and the Government were naturally public property, 
and the Canadian Government has not, in my opinion, endeavoured 
in any way to shirk obligations assumed under those negotiations. 


* * * 


Reference was made in these notes some time ago to the 
extraordinary growth of the Distillers’ Company, which is 
rapidly coming into the position of controlling a large part 
of the whisky trade and the trade in yeast. Its financial year 
ends on May 15th, and in declaring a 10 per cent. dividend, 
free of income-tax, for the past year—a rate which has been 
maintained without change for twenty-five years in spite of 
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repeated additions to the capital—the company announces 
what is a considerable bonus to its shareholders. It is raising 
the interest on its 5 per cent. Preference shares to 6 per cent., 
and then issuing another £2,000,000 of these shares, which it 
will give to its Ordinary shareholders at the rate of five new 
£1 Preference shares, each with 10s. credited as paid, for every 
£10 of Ordinary shares now held. The shareholders have had 
in the past various opportunities of taking up new shares on 
terms that constitute a bonus, and in 1917 they received one 
bonus share for every two held, which absorbed £650,000 of 
undistributed profits. The £10 shares are quoted at £24 5s. 


+ * * 


It will be remembered that Trust Houses, Limited, the 
company owning so many hotels or public-houses of the 
‘* reformed ” type, came to grief a year or so ago owing to its 
having expanded too rapidly at a time when prices were at 
their highest. The management was reorganised, and it is 
satisfactory to see the change that has occurred in the accounts 
for the last financial year, which show a net profit of £60,877 
as against £6,894 for the previous year. Instead of utilising 
this to pay a dividend, the profit has been employed to 
strengthen the financial position of the company ; and as it is 
understood that the improvement is continuous, it should 
not take long before the shareholders see the prosperity of the 
company fully restored. This is to be desired not merely for 
the sake of the shareholders, but also for the public, for as 
long as the majority of the public-houses are owned by brewers, 
much improved facilities for other refreshments are not likely 
to be forthcoming, and modest travellers may continue to 
receive replies similar to that given a friend of mine the other 
day who asked at a country inn if he could have some bread 
and cheese and beer, and was jovially answered by the landlord : 
“Sorry, no bread and cheese, but plenty of beer! he 
regular clients of the house sniggered audibly, and my frien 

retreated, shamefaced at his own temerity. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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a, and it y means of a y of insurance the otherwise irretriev- 
atter able less of the individual spread over a large 
“Cae section of the community and no one suffers severely. 
, ithe PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
ture be HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1, 

or Smeaton transacts insurance business of every kind. 

is now ip faa a a a i ee al 

1 — . . 

ous answer 00KS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d.; Life of Mrs. 

er financing Rddy and the History of Christian Science, 1909, 128. 6d. ; Middleton’s Illu- 

4 toa minated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 1892, {2 2s.; Sanford 

Very gad Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 258.; Max 

drove the Besdohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Thornton's An American 
ce in N 2 vols., 78. 6d., pub. 308.; Donelly’s Atlantis; The Antediluvian World, 
ew bea ¢ Besant’s London, complete set, 1o large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. 

the appre. |. Building of Britain and the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social England), 6 vols., 

disoyj ei omely bound, £6 6s.; New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 
guise to vols, 118. 64.; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Who's 

ona tour Who, 1922, 228. post free; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 

C ° jor 228.; Burton’s I] Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108. ; 
anadian oy. "5 Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, ye’ ; Mount Everest, the Recon- 

pposed to aa 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Bernard Shaw's 

Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quintessence of I 1891, 1st Edit., 
runk, and for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1g01, 258 ; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 


+ Three Pla: 

0 that j 5 ar Valtaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars 
; tt ot Coronatorum, 14 vols., £12 128., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
reholders : Chinese artists, 1st Edit., 13s.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
, . Tatler, Vols. « to 46, fine lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., 
2: Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. me 250 done, £6 6s. ; 

sinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 7s.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 
If you want a book and have failed to find it 
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1912, 1§8.; send also for catalogue. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 
A SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


at which questions of 


“ GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION ™ 


will be considered, arranged jointly by The Co-operative Party and the 
Central Education Committee of the Co-operative Union, will 4 held at 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


by kind permission of the College Authorities, 
FROM JULY 7th TO JULY 21st. 

Lectures by well-known authorities on the subjects treated. 

This School should appeal to all who are interested in the study of 
Political Questions or in Political Organisation, and all are invited to 
make early application for a copy of the School Programme, which can 
be obtained free of charge from Mr. Joop, Secretary, Education 
Department, Co-operative Union, Limited, Holyoake House, Hanover 
Street, Manchester. 



































GERMANY MAY BE VISITED 

in connection with the Holiday Fellowship. 
The BLACK FOREST, fourteen days, £11. Extensions to FREIBURG |i} 
and Lake Constance. 
DRESDEN and the Elbe, fourteen days, £11 5s. Extension to 
Prague, £11. To promote International Goodwill. 

For particulars send stamped envelope to 
HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 10-11 Fetter Lane, Londen, E.C. 












































































unfriendly , try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 
inted and BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Pween the 0OKS.—Defoe’s Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, THE “DAVON” (?et.) MICRO-TELESCOPE 
property, 16 vols., illus., i: Panes isar 23 vols. £14 3 a Bobet Thentstest 13” long has a range of from 6” to infinity. 
1 , $4 colour es, .; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., , 
leavoured J, a "wid bitte and Ther Haunts, ilits., 86. 6d. (price tsa); Burton's Arabian Mag X 16-45 with STRIKING DEPTH OF FOCUS 
otiations. Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £17; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., Price £11 11 0. 
(6; Stopes’ Married Love, 6s. 6d.; Wise Parentage, 38. od.; Wheatley's Pepys THE BINOCULAR TYPE Mag 15-20 £18 10 0. 
Diary, 10 vols, £7; Macquoid’s Furniture, Age of Oak, Mahogany, etc., 4 vols., 
to the {10 108.; Symond’s Old English Sutont — — me 258. ; Actus Beats every other. 
) to "s Works, limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., £9 9s. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., a 
vhich j ie {3 38). Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state F. DAVIDSON & CO., 29 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
ich is wants. Books and Libraries purchased in bose and Jobe’ Brighe @ eek a 
ge part List Free.—HoLLawp Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21 John ght Street, Birming- 
ial year | SS TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
ividend OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
aS ieee OsBoRNES, Bookplate Aatista, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
pite of Est. 1900. chaceseets First Class Only. 
July 31, THE GLORIOUS DOLO) 2S, by Auto, 2 ays. 
i +? a na, + 
— MISCELLANEOUS. INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. 
raising Nov. 2. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
fang ATERNITY. 43 BRIXTON HI L Li, S. W. 2. London, S.E. 19. 
ich ij Tel. Brixton 617. T resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, . X 
‘ pub. etiiien entensine edvice and medical attendance, seven to fifteen guineas LEPLAY HOUSE. 
ve new weekly. Noextras. Fully certificated sister, and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. SUMMER HOLIDAY VISIT TO NORWAY. August, 1923. 
ev Brixton Hill. : ‘ . py } 
ge = This visit will combine an attractive holiday in Norway with a 
n° HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading first hand study of the land and people. Of special interest to students 
res on has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; appointments made.— of geography, history and social science. Visits to the cities, fjords 
d one Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. an lacier region. . * nel - 
00 of ; Full particulars from Miss MARGARET ATTON, Leplay House, 
5 REFORMED viginn 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. r. 
» A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ty = 4 a —_ | eam Itd. Take {1 Shares INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
i ivi % % n Stock. y “ 
| the MPRELA. Ltd. St George's’ House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Bed , Breakfast and Attend from 8s. 6d. night per person. F tariff 
: = £| for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. on application. Teleg : “ Bookcraft, London Telephone | Museum 12332. 
01 all booksellers or post free 1s. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone > 
re at Buildings, London, W.C. 1. OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
it j “ Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
it is OR ADOPTION, Orphan Girl of 3; attractive, healthy and bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 
punts very carefully trained ; preference to a worker's home; full details required “ 
),877 Lond and given.— Box 895, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
ising lion, W.C. 2. the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 
i to ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write * . a “2 = ; 
nd ; yi i 5.W. 1. OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
it is Sueamtany, U.CC., 16 NS., Cambridge Strest, London, © < Comfortable Desst- Residence among a arnt: south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. el. 3130. 
ould HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN " SUITS, OVER- —A - 
fo ar tend garments ior free catimate.-Loupow ‘Tussme Co. (Dept. E"), fy ASTBOURNE.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
or 16 Chardmore Road : , ~o ; { . , Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. (Cookery dipt 
- as y ploma). 
. ae, THAT PAYS. Advertionnent willing on8 publicly ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking. 
ely free B+ 9 shee Tastitate, © icntegne Street, London, W.C. ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links.—Write Miss Foi. 
to Ip orn : 
her OCKROACHES and “ Blattis ” cannot be in thesame place long. SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 
Soon only “ Blattis” is left, cockroaches vanished. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 
, } post free from makers, HOWARTHS, 471 Crookem . ’ for expeditions.—Mrs. WYNNE, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 
ri: through ame oo an all Boots hk a ped a “ 
he OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin's charming country 
LITERARY come to Mrs. WESTON, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
nd . 2 guineas; June to September, 3 gns 








UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 
(nes 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
A “THorRs’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 











Terms, Inquiries invited.—F. DE BuRGH, Bidborough, Kent. 
MS fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
e American serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 


t editorial services available.—INTERNATIONAL LT. 


exper 
AceNcy, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 
ees 


STORIES and ARTICLES WANTED for provincial publication. 
—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. to MANAGER, 
P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 














Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, I. o. W. 


Central, facing sea, special * off season 





OUNTRY HOLIDAY at a house in Wendover, standing in its 
“ own grounds; splendid centre; special facilities for students and professional 
women : last three weeks in August.—Apply Hotipay Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 

22 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





Register of recom- 


} v.—** to Live’ Department. 
ONDON Where to p | 


mended Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments.—Miss LAMBERT, 
13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4258. 





ALZBURG.—Mrs. Meyrick, Thornhanger, Marlborough, recom- 
mends charming Rooms in private family at Salzburg, and will be glad to 
give further information. 
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EXHIBITION. 





XHIBITION OF FINE 
decorative and useful, during June and July 
at the MANSARD GALLERY. All Exhibits 

will be FOR SALE. Admission Free. 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. r. 


GLASS, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
SCIENCE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS (TRANSPORT). 





So are invited for the post of Lecturer in ECONOMICS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TRANSPORT. Salary {£400 
to £500, according to qualifications, to date from 1st October, 1923. 

Full particulars may be obtained from, and applications and 
testimonials must be received not later than Wednesday, 11th July, 
by, THE SECRETARY, London School of Economics and Political 


Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
ANTED, a translator of SPANISH POETRY into the ENGLISH 





LANGUAGE. Only an Englishman with personal experience and literary 
Literary references 


aptitude in the field of English Poetry need apply. 
ine 898, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
i Me. Bo 

A FULLY QUALIFIED WOMAN TEACHER, who has studied 
the Dalton Plan in both Secondary and Primary schools, would like to find 
temporary work during the Autumn and Winter months, helping to in- 
augurate the plan in schools intending to test or adopt the Dalton System.—Please 
address Box 894, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





POLITICAL 






i 






LECTURES. 


ECOND VIENNA 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL: 
September 11th-28th, 1923. _ 
Economics, Politics, Art, Philosophy, Law, History, Languages 
Lectures by leading authorities from all over Europe. Excursions, 
concerts, sports, social events. Special travelling and ac 
tion arrangements.—For particulars apply Dr. GEORG TucENp 
c/o London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych 
London, W.C. 2. 


























T= THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained frog 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


———___ 



















SCHOOLS. 
PA2MHOUSE SCHOOL, | MAYORTORNE = MANOR, 
WENDOVER. 


Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 


Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation as desirable; 
all usual subjects; also E ics, cost ac ts, dairying, driving, etc. 
Training in citizenship and individual responsibility. 
Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 
A Bursary of £80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 years, beginning 
tember, 1923. 
= examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School on July 26th, 
Applications should be made before July 16th. 








ENTLEWOMAN, COLLEGE TRAINED, nursery (honours), 
cookery, housewifery, secretarial, seeks engagement where training and 
experience in school, institution, hostel, créche, nursery and office advan- 

tageous; {1,000 available for investment.—Apply Box 896, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 
FAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 


UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert Fe | instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens. 
Home life; hockey.—PriIncIpALs, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


HE HILL FARM, STOCKBURY, KENT.—A centre for those 
interested in various aspects of Open-air Education and desirous of extendin 
their experience of country pursuits and outdoor sciences. Students receiv 

for long or short periods. Gardening, dairying, poultry and bee-keeping on farm of 
45 actres.— Prospectus on application to Miss PUGH. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 
= ee BAY.—Small Furnished 4-roomed Bungalow in ideal 


position, country and sea. Nice garden. Main drainage, water, gas, etc. 
Price £750 freehold.—For particulars write Box 897, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


URREY HILLS.—Beautiful views of fine open country adjoining 

common and Walton Heath Golf Links. Well-built Freehold Residence for 

Sale. 6 rooms, dressing room, bath, 3 good reception rooms. Old 

world garden of 2} acres, cottage, stabling and garage. Easy distance Kingswood 

and Reigate Stations.— Write F. M., 417B Brighton Road, South Croydon, or ‘Phone 
Croydon 1354. 


O BE LET FURNISHED (antique furniture and Heal beds) by 

the year only, 2} gns. weekly, or To Be Sold, attractive Old Mill House and 

Mill; charmingly situated on high moorland between Southwold and Alde- 

burgh ; Se garden ; 2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.); inside sanitation. 

—Write first instance to Box 893, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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ALLINGER GRANGE, Gt. Missenden, Bucks.—Rooms and 
Board during August; beautiful beech woods; 600 ft. high; tennis. 


Two small houses and a cottage in the grounds to Jet furnished as well, but 
board and catering at Ballinger Grange. 


GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
RACING situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes 


from Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; partial board from 
meas; strong personal recommendations.—Write Box 881, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





, Montessori house in connection.—Principals : 


TREETLY PREPARATORY 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 


SCHOOL, 
Lines.) 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

Mrs. C. H. NicHwoLts and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


OS PITAL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
11 years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 








BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colone] B. R. WarD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. y 

house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to 
PRINCIPAL. 


, 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late ar 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School rp 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the ook 
community; to age self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, F ” 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini a : 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The gir 4+ 4 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work nie 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of act ait ee aa Ly 4 how “4 
subjects as should be t of every girl’s education, 200 } . Gerrard 
Cross is 300 ft. above on tod and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CarmsBrook RoaD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS COUN, 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS 














FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 








P. NEU. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth ; ages ne 
e preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examination. —e 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surtsy 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


RNE SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
— aoe + formerly headmistress of Uplands School, 7 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 4 











TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
73 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


A opm Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. s. 











i i ble f 
the ts are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suital ‘ 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the ses 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


Y.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 
HORLEY, SURRE =e. ion Pr Public Schools 


—— en 








AVERTREE, 
vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N. 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 


LZ#TUS SORTE MEA. 


, ORTH- 
Ts CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, N _ 
MI ES —_ -educational Montessori School 

OS ee ee ‘acale —y~ ay the aim being to 
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to Mrs. Gertrupg Birp. Camb. Teachers’ 
Northwood 311. 
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